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| PACIFIC GUANO vs: PERUVIAN GUANO. 








Those who have given attention to the composition of Peruvian guano, will notice upon an exam- 
ination 0: the Inspection Reports of Pacific Guano, that the eharacter and composition of the two 
guanos are almost identical. 

The difference exists sim in the relative proportions of precisely the same elements of fertility.— 
Now the practical point of inquiry is, whether the proportions of the elements as found in Pacific 
Guano, constitute it a fertilizer of equal or greater value. than Peruvian Guano; and.this is a ques- 
tion of the very highest importance to the agricultural interests of the entire South. , : 

It is important, first, because the price of Pacific Guano is $30 to $35 per ton less than the price of 
Peruvian, hence there would be a saving in money of $1,750,000 in the purchase and use of 50,000 
tons. Itis important, secondly, decause it would break up the monopoly of the Peruvian Gov 
which has been most odious from the beginning. It is important, thirdly, because iis use woul 
give to the soil of the country nearly 100 per cent. more earthy phosphates than would a like quan- 
tity of Peruvian Guano, the benefits of which would ensure to the next as well as the present gené- 
ration. 

In 200 Ibs.. Peruvian Guano there are 100 to 110 lbs. animal matter, 25 lbs. ammonia, and 50 to 55 
lbs. phosphate of lime. 

In 200 lbs. Pacific Guano there are 75 to. 80 lbs. animal matter, 7 to 8 lbs. ammonia, and 80 to 90 
Ibs. Phosphate of Lime, 28 to 30 lbs. of which is in an immediately soluble form: Now how is the 
trath to be arrived at, as to whether the latter proportions of the elements will produce as good or 
better results than the former? ; 

We say, in reply, that the truth of questions of this kind is arrived at in two ways: 

First, Theoretically, by rational deductions from known and observed facts. 

S:condly, By the disinterested testimony of competent persons, giving the results of practical expe- 
rience. This sort of testimony must be accepted, for without it ho truth could be established. In 
regard to the first method, we assert that certain facts, upon which nearly if not all consumers of Pe- 
ruvian Guano agree, give rise to a rational inference that the proportions of its elements are defective. : 
Among these facts are. that it produces an excessive vegetable growth, the product of grain rarely, if : 
ever, being in proportion to straw; again. that cotton and tobacco grown from it suffer materially 
from drought or excessive rains : again, that its continued use tends to exhaustion of the soil. , These 
facts we say, with others, give rise, upon reflection, to a rational inference that ammonia and Phos- 

phate of Lime in Peruvian Guano, exist in defective proportions, and we are sure no intelligent man 
can fail to become satisfied unon full investigation, that the truth is that Peruvian Guano coniains a 
large excess of animal matter and ammonia, and is largely deficient in Phosphate of Lime; and further, 
that this misproportion constitutes its material defect. 
\ In regard to the second method of ascertaining the truth, we say that if a theoretical trath sug- 
| gested by rational inference, is confirmed by the uniform, concurrent testimony of disinterested witnesses, 
ag the result of practical experience, then no rational mind can resist the conclusion. It must be ac- 
cepted is truth. Prejudices must give way. Now we assert that it is true, that Pacific: Guano isa 
better fertilizer than Peruvian, that an equal application of Ibs. per acre, produces in many instances 
better results at one-third less cost, and has never failed to produce equal results, and that the cause 
is found in the fact that its elements exist in better proportion. 
In evidence of these assertions, we refer, first, to the reason of the matier as indicated above; 
‘ gecondly, to the correspondence from the following named gentlemen, farmers in Virginia and Maryland, 
whose testimony is direct. These-gentlemen are well known in their respective regions, and some of 
them widely known. Their original letters may be seen at our office : 
B. W. Leigh, Blanton, Cumberland Co., Va.; T. A. Ball, Prince William Co., Va.; Allison & Ad- 
I) dison, Richmond, ‘Va.; Jos.’S. Lewis, Pittsylvania, Va.; Wm. B. Morton, Bsq., Botetourt, Vac 
Grasty & Rison, Danville, Va.; Thos. R. Joynes, Accomac, Va.; Wm, D. Reynolds & Bro., Norfolk, 
Va.; Harris & Spooner, Charlottesville, Va., Dr. J. L. Adkins, Talbot Co., Md.; S. Ogle Tilghman, 
Queen Ann’s Co., Md.; Edw. A. Richardson, Worcester Co., Md.; Isaac Conner, Worcester Co., 
i) Md.; John B. Timmons, Worcester Co., Md.; B.C, Wade & Co., Savannah, Ga.; J.R. & P. A. 
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Dunn, Forrestville, N. C. , : 
In view of the above it must be manifest to all, that whatever preconceived opinions may be, that. | 

it is the material interest of the farmers of Virrginia and the South to at least satisfy themselves of the. | 

value and economy of this Guano by its use to greater or less extent. 
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The vast importance of Pacific Guano to the agriculture of the country, compared with Peruvian Guano, wiil be | 
clearly seen by the following contrast, and it is worthy of the careful attention of all consumers.of gu ore AR 
Assuming 50,000 tons of Peruvian Guano are used in tne United States per annum, the pe al a ta the jj 
co . at the present price, would be $6,000,000, (six millions of dollars,) and would restore to the soll of the : 
try tons of earthy phosphate of lime. The same capital invested, in Pacific Guano would 
rai eat nage tg rye restore to the cultivated soil of the-country 39,692 tons of precis 
~ ‘phate of lime, which is 27,690 tons more than would be received from the Peruvian 0; in fact there 5 
more soluble alone received from Pacific Guano, by 1.000 tons, than would be ved altogether from 
of 
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DECEMBER. 


“Sweet are the harmonies of Spring, 
Sweet is the Summer’s evening gale, 
Pleasant the Autumnal winds that shake 

The many colored grove. 


“And pleasant to the sober soul, 
The silence of the wintry scene, 
When nature shrouds her in her trance 
In deep tranquility.” 


Farm Work for the Month. 


The work to be done now, is chiefly that of 
closing up the fall labours, and only a few points 
of interest need be noted. 

CORN. 

Let the corn be got in with all despatch, as 
there is now continued loss and waste. Be sure 
that a correct account is kept of the quantity 
put away, and of every several parcel, if put in 
different places. Note also the quantities fed to 
different kinds of fattening stock. See that the 
fodder is well secured, and fed without waste. 


TOBACCO. 

It is sometimes, we find, advised that no 
tobacco be stripped before January, but every 
suitable ‘‘season’’ should, we think, be availed 
of, so as not to have the work run into the 
spring. Much of the value of the crop depends 
upon the manner in which it is handled in strip- 
ping. The sorting of the qualities, pressing the 
bundles into the shape they should have in all 
the after handling, neatness and order in laying 
the bulks, and watchfulness to prevent heating 
and discoloring in the bulk, are all points which 
well demand attention. The stalks make valua- 
ble manure when well preserved, and should not 





be exposed to rains which wash off the gum on 
the outside. , 
PLOUGHING. 

The ploughing of stiff lands may be properly 
continued in any good weather when the ground 
is in order. 

STOCK. 

Stock of all sorts, now in the yards, need much 
more careful looking after by the master than 
when they take care of themselvesin the field. If 
they come into the yards in good condition, they 
should be kept so, and not allowed to fall off by 
degrees in flesh, till spring finds them poor. Good 
shelter, sound, nutritious food, and a sufficient 
supply of water above the freezing point, should 
all be duly provided. Above all’keep them from 
tramping through mud and mire. 


HORSES, MULES, AND OXEN. 


Those having work to do should have especial 
care. Itis not enough that they are well sup- 
plied with food. Ample stable room, clean bed- 
ding, and a free use of curry comb and brush, 
and rubbing dry, and cleaning their feet and 
legs, always after the day’s work. Working 
oxen must have a feeding apartment to them- 
selves. They would be more valuable work- 
ers if more care were bestowed upon them. It 
is true that they may consume always coarser 
food than horses, but something of the same care 
that horses get, especially in the busy, working 
season, would make them little less valuable for 
the plough than they now are for slow, heavy 
draft. 

CALVES. 

Keep calves in roomy pens with shelter, and 
let no older cattle have the opportunity!of mas- 
tering them. Feed them with best hay or corn 
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fodder and bran. They do very well if kept in 
the sheep pens. 
cows. 

Cows giving milk require, of course, some- 
thing more than dry provender. Bran and meal 
mixed, and a half bushel a day of sugar beet, or 
ruta baga, is the best extra food for them. 


SHEEP. 

Sheep do better in all ordinary winter weather 

if allowed to range at will in a dry pasture, but 

shelter should be provided for bad weather, and 
troughs for feeding oats and bran. 


HOGS. 


Pen hogs should be now fat enough to kill. 
Keep breeding sows, and other store hogs in good 
condition through the winter. Good shelter and 
dry beds will economize food. 


MANURE. 


The great mass of manure which may be made 
from the waste of the farm would be now a mat- 
ter of special interest. Whatever material you 
can command should be now gathered and put 
through the process of preparation for use. Let 
it be used as an absorbent for the yards as far as 
may be required, or made into compost, or 
hauled direct to the land as a top-dressing. Be- 
yond the needs of the stock for bedding, and as 
absorbents of the moisture of the yards, there is 
no need to accumulate straw and coarse material 
in the yards. Much labor may be saved by haul- 
ing directly to the field, all that may not be so 
needed, and time gained by spreading at once 
on the ground. 


The Vegetable Garden. 


Prepared for The American Farmer, by DANisL BARKER 
Maryland Agricultural College. 
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All the associations of this month are with 
something bare, chill, and dreary ; and so it will 
be found that the garden does not tend to dispel 
any of those gloomy associations; should the 
weather remain sufficiently open, spading, haul- 
ing On manure upon any vacant ground intended 
for early crops next spring, will form the chief 
out-door occupations when weather permits. 
And we must not forget that great attention 
should be paid in protecting all tender crops that 
are likely to suffer, either from frost or cold cut- 
ting winds. 


CaBBaGes AND CAULIFLOWER Pants in frames 
or under glassses will require all the air possible, 





whenever the weather permits, being careful to 
keep them free from weeds and decaying leaves. 


Cetery.—Where the frost has not been severe 
enough to injare, it should have another earthing 
up, exercising great care in the operation that 
the earth do not get into the heart of the plants, 
which will cause it to rot. When grown for 
family use only, we would let it remain where it 
has been grown, and previous to hard frosts 
cover the soil with leaves sufficient to keep out 
the frost, so that it may be taken up without 
difficulty when wanted. 

Potatoes stored in cellars should be looked 
over occasionally, and all mouldy and diseased 
tubers picked out. 

Ontoxs.—Pay good attention to those that are 
stored, by turning them over and seeing that 
they are all sound ; remove those beginning to 
decay ;, those that are beginning to sprout should 
be selected for present use. 

RavupaRs may now be planted in boxes and 
placed in any warm cellar, where there are not 
other conveniences for forcing it. 


Spivach.—In gathering, the leaves of winter 
spinach, great care should be taken not to bruise 
or otherwise injure those that remain, as, at this 
season, a bruise will invariably lead to decay. 
Every leaf should be picked singly. Soon as 
the ground becomes frozen and not much work 
offers, do not forget to make preparation for 
prospective work when it arrives. 





The Fruit Garden. 


Currants AND GoosrBERRiEs to be propagated 
by cuttings of ripe, good, stout shoots of last 
summer. All the buds should be removed from 
the bottom of the cutting to within four inches 
of the top, so as to form a clear stem, and which 
will prevent the plant throwing up any suckers. 
Lay on a good layer of rotten dung between 
currant and gooseberry bushes to be forked in 
next spring. Raspberries should have a good, 
heavy mulching, which should not be forked in ; 
asany disturbance of their roots isa great injury. 


Pruning or Sranparp Fruit Traees.—See di- 
rections for, in the October and November num- 
ber of Farmer, to which may be added, that it 
consists chiefly of opening out the heads and re- 
gulating the growth without severe measures of 
any kind. If there are any large branches re- 
quiring removal, itis a proof of heglect of some 
kind in times gone by; and if the branches are 
found dead and in an unhealthy state, you may 
depend upon it the tree is in a bad state at the 
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roots. In many gardens old fruit trees are not 
unfrequently killed by raising the soil about 
them, thereby year by year removing their roots 
farther and farther from the atmosphere. Much 
has been said by those who should know as to 
the best season for the winter pruning of the 
grape vine. We think that north of Philadel- 
phia it should not be performed in the fall, un- 
less the vines are protected, for we have found 
from experience that the hard frosts are apt to 
destroy the buds, and sometimes the whole 
branch. Neither do we think it should be done 
too late in the spring ; the latter end of February 
or March seems to be about the best time; but as 
the seasons differ so much in different years, 
much must be left to the obeservation and judg- 
meat of the cultivator. 





The Flower Garden. 


**When the flower of thy life is unfolded, oh! cherish 
The fragrance that virtue around it will shed, 
That will give ita sweetness which never can perish, 
Adora it when living, embalm it when dead!” 








Carnations, Pinks AND PicoTgEs.—Such as are 
potted or planted ia frames, should have abundant 
ventilation and very careful watering. Should 
there be any appearance of green fly, fumigate 
with tobacco. Get into a shed or some out- 
building, good, turfy loam fer putting in next 
season; lay it upon a heap till the grass is all 
dead, then chop it and tura it over frequently. 

Hyacintas, Tones, AND oTHER Boiss remain- 
ing out of the ground may, when the weather 
permits, still be planted, and they will bloom 
very soon after these planted a month ago. 
Plant the large bulbs six inches deep, and the 
small ones three to four inches deep ; if the posi- 
tion is damp, sharp sand under and all around 
each bulb. 

Roses should be protected where they are ex- 
posed; this is especially necessary ia the care of 
tea roses, which, in hard weather, are often killed 
back to the roots. If it isnot thought advisable 
to take them up, place some branches of hem- 
lock, or red cedar, in and among the shoots, so 
as to protect all the branches, leaving the tops 
unpraned. Theends of the shoots may be killed 
back some inches, but the ripe and stout wood 
will escape through being protected, and at the 
spring pruning all the dead parts can be cutaway, 

Piants IN Frames.— Whenever mildew appears 
cut away the part affected at once; dust the 
cut part with sulphur, and admit a current of 
air, if possible, to hasten the drying of the 
wound. Bemove all dead leaves and decaying 





litter from amongst the plants. Should wood- 
lice be troublesome, lay a small plank of half 
rotten wood at the bottom of the frame, which 
will attract all the wood-lice that are harboring 
in it, and by remeving it in the day time they 
may be discovered and destroyed. 





For the “‘ American Farmer.’ 
Managing Old Peach Trees. 

There are many farmers and others who have 
old ‘‘ peach trees’? which we think should not be 
cut down as ‘‘cumberers of the ground.’ Rath- 
er let them remain for a time and ‘dig about 
them and dung them, and if they bear fruit well, 
if not, then after that cut them down.’’ Age in 
trees, as in man, is characterized by decrease of 
vigor: each must fill ‘‘ their allotted time.” In 
many old trees there is vitality sufficient to pro- 
duce fruit, to an extent that threatens their very 
existence. With a little attention, these good 
old trees would continue for years to produce 
good crops of fruit. The difficulty with many 
old trees which we have witnessed seems to be 
to induce them to grow rather than to produce 
fruit, and with the exception of the dying of an 
old branch, and very small annual growths, they 
present no sign of their approaching end. 

In our experience with old peach trees we have 
found ne manures so beneficial as those of @ cool 
ing-nature, such as cow-dung composted with 
muck, or other rich compest. Hog, stable, and 
hen manure, we have found to be too stimulating 
for old trees; and strong liquid manure will de- 
stroy, rather than renovate them. Strong kinds 
of food, as we all know, are only suited for strong 
constitutions, consequently it deranges old trees, 
and any not naturally strong, as the roots can- 
not absorb or the foliage digest it, the trees as a 
consequence have to perish. The business of the 
root, as we understand it, is to collect the food 
in a diluted state and to transmit it to the leaves, 
where @ great proportion is given off again; all 
therefore that is necessary for the constitution of 
new parts is retained and becomes part and parcel 
of the trees ;—young trees require food of a much 
more stimulating nature, but of them more anon. 

To improve old peach trees, our method is, first 
for the crown of the roots to undergo a most 
searching scrutiny for the borers, which are so 
destructive to the peach trees—when satisfied that 
all the worms are extracted, we apply common 
tar from the crown of the roots to about 10 inches 
up the bole of the tree, which, by being looked 
over occasionally, and a little applied when it 
becomes too hardened upon the tree, we have 
found to be a good preventive, which is better 
than acure. In pruning old trees, we endeavor 
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to keep in view the supplying the tree with young 
wood, and the removal of all old and useless 
parts, more than looking to the forming of a 
handsome head, which is nearly impossible to do 
in many old trees. The small weak shoots from 
the smaller main stems we remove entirely, bring- 
ing a young strong shoot, if such can be selected, 
up in their places; the main branches, if too 
crowded, we thin out so that there may be a clear 
distance of from 16 to 20 inches apart; a proper 
number of last year’s shoots we are very careful 
to retain about 10 or 12 inches apart, along the 
main branches, to produce fruit. We never leave 
any of these fruit producing shoots, but on the 
upper side of the branch, as when they are left 
upon the lower side, the tree becomes crowded 
with wood to the exclusion of light and air to 
the tree. If the shoots are not more than 6 
inches in length we do not shorten them, or if 
there be nothing but fruit buds on them, but 
where the shoots have some two or more fruit 
buds, and a wood bud between them, they should 
if more than 10 inches, be pruned to a wood bud, 
being careful to leave sufficient fruit buds below 
the pruning to produce acrop. In the pruning 
of the young shoots it is necessary to leave a 
wood bud at the extremity, in order to draw the 
sap into the fruits which are situated below it. 
This pruning-is done early in the spring after 
the tree commences to swell its buds, as the 
uninitiated will then be better able to distinguish 
wood from fruit buds. All pruning of the young 
shoots should be toa wood bud. As a top dress- 
ing for old peach trees, we give the preference to 
composted cow-dung, which after having cleaned 
the surface of all weeds, &c., around the tree, we 
apply from one to two inches thick over the sur- 
face for a distance of from six to eight feet, in a 
circle from the stem of the tree, and then point 
it in with a fork, being careful not to go so deep 
as to injure the roots—as a neat finish we cover 
the whole surface an inch or more in thickness 
with fresh, clean loam—this surface dressing we 
consider best given in the fall. We have found 
that if applied about the time the blossoms are 
expanding that too much nourishment is thrown 
into the flowers, and they fall without setting. 
Manure applied in the fall will by spring have 
passed into the soil above and below, and when 
the early rains have fallen upon it in spring it 
will be in a form calculated to afford direct food 
to the trees, and consequently to invigorate 
them. Old trees thus treated are not long ere 
they show great improvement in their foliage 
and snnular growth, and in the production and 
quality of the fruit. , 

Dante, Barker, Md. Ag. College. 








Fruit Growing in North Carolina. 

Messrs. Epirors: The labor system of our 
State has, by the “‘arbitrament of the sword,’’ 
undergone a very material change, and the farm- 
ers of this section are casting about as to the 
best means to recuperate, as far as possible, what 
has been so suddenly snatched from them. Bank 
stock, negroes, and ‘‘late-issued State stock,’’ 
have gone by the board. The work of years has 
been almost completely rendered of no effect. 
Our land is again struggling in its infancy. 
Self-interest, as it always has done, rules the 
hour; but now, on account of the great change 
come over us, almost without the experience of 
by-gone years. Men who heretofore supported 
themselves by their farms, are now, after the 
trial crop of this season, debating this and that 
means of a future livelihood, and but few, I be- 
lieve, are going to trust entirely to the old chan- 
nel to bear them and their families in the future. 
Some are setting up stores, bere and there, 
through the country, others are leaving their 
homes, renting out their farms, and engaging in 
entirely new pursuits. But the majority with 
whom I have conversed, are debating the ques- 
tion of fruit culture and wine making, and most 
of that majority have already concluded to give 
ita trial. For many years I have been engaged 
in fruit culture, and I think a few hints, or 
facts, would be of material assistance to them. 
Wishing my country all success in its efforts to 
regain its former prosperity, and having the 
welfare of my brother farmers nearest to my 
heart, I propose to give them a little of my expe- 
rience in fruit raising, to show how lucrative it 
can be made by judicious management. One 
instance to sbow this is alone necessary. 

In the spring of 1863, I planted out two or- 
chards of apple trees, bought from the nurseries 
of Thomas Carter, near this place, and those of 
Westbrook & Co., of Greensboro’. The trees 
were of the usual size sold by nurserymen. I 
laid off my ground twenty-five feet each way, 
and planted a tree at each crossing. Before 
planting, I dug out the holes where I intended 
to set the trees; four feet across and sixteen or 
eighteen inches deep. Into this I put rich scrap- 
ings—such as is generally found in the jams of 
fences of any standing—putting one horse-cart 
load to every two holes. I planted ont every 
tree with my own hands—for I was vain enough 
to think that I could do it-better than any one 
else—spreading out the roots carefully and stuff- 
ing every crevice with the rich, loose dirt. I 
then filled each hole with the soil from the adja- 
cent ground, drove a nice stake from the woods 
down by the side of each tree, tieing the tree to 
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it carefully, and told each one to do his best. 
When the spring was fully opened I hauled a 
cart load of the pine straw, with which our 
woods abound, and spread it out carefully for 
three feet around each little tree—say eight 
inches deep. 

Now for the result. The first year—the year 
of planting—my trees averaged from twenty to 
forty inches of growth; the second the majority 
bore a few fruit ; the fourth year, 1866, it would 
have done any genuine lover of the orchard good 
to have seen them bending under their load of 
large, smooth, plump apples. The trees are now 
three-and-a-half inches in diameter; bark, smooth 
and sleek, and free from all roughness; the 
limbs spreading, or reaching upwards, as if 
grasping the bright air of heaven with delight, 
or waving their laden boughs as a reward for 
the labor given them. Those trees next year, 
if a good fruit year, will bear me three pecks, or 
a bushel of good apples each. In our market 
they will readily command—good winter apples— 
two dollars per bushel. They haven’t cost me 
twenty-five cents a piece. One dollar and seventy- 
five cents on the credit side! Isn’t that easy 
money? Eight hundred per cent. in five years! 
This year has more than paid me for my trouble. 

It will be naturally asked by every one first 
entering the business, what sorts are preferable 
for planting? For this section I would prefer the 
standard winter kinds, as I think they are, by 
far, the most profitable. Every one, of course, 
will plant a few summer and fall for home con- 
sumption. Beyond this, let all your trees be of 
good keepers, say, Romanite, Wine sap, Winter 
Horse, Hall’s Seedling, Pryor’s red, Limbertwig, 
Green Cheese, Matannis Best, Smith’s Cider, (but 
little known with us, but a most excellent kind, ) 
English Crab, Clarke's Pearmain, Foust, Van- 
derveer, Golden Russett, Roxbury Russett, and 
others of like nature. I would strongly recom- 
mend a good sprinkling of the ‘‘Red Olive,’’ a 
native of this county, and known but to few—a 
most excellent variety, full bearer, fine flavor, 
and perfectly healthy. I know of no one from 
whom this desirable fruit can be obtained except 
‘‘Westbrook & Co.,’’. of Greensboro’, to whom I 
lately recommended it, and who informed me 
that they had already a number just propagated. 
Whoever loves a good winter apple should, by 
all means, have this ia their collection, and it is 
so peculiar in its growth and appearaace that no 
ene can be deceived in it. The whole tree is a 
mass of forked limbs, the distinct line of division 
often extending for two or three inches below the 
bifurcation ; leaves, very light in color, so much 
80 that they can be distinguished all over the 








orchard; oblong, fruit deep red, calyx deeply 
indented, stem short, shoots red, and an upright 
grower. Smell one of the apples once and you 
will never forget it—no more than you can how 
the nice red apple of your fellow in school-boy 
days looked, when he handed it to you with the 
injunction, ‘‘don’t bite it.’’ 

Those liking early fruit, I would recommend 
our widely known ‘‘Red June;’’ to this add 
‘“‘Foster’s White Wakefield,’’ which can only be 


| procured from the well-known amateur, A. J, 


Foster, Wakefield, N.C. It deserves extensive 
cultivation, and isthe praise of every one who 
sees it, for its smooth, white skin, fine flavor, 
great productiveness, and the quality, which the 
‘Red June” has not, of being uninjured by 
transportation on account of its firmness. To 
grape growers I would say plant your first vine- 
yard with the “‘Concord’’ entirely, your second 
with the same, your third likewise, and if you 
ever plant any other variety after that, I will be 
greatly mistaken. It is certainly the grape for 
Southern vineyards. Healthy, free from mildew 
or disease of any kind, good bearer, fine flavor, 
and requiring but little manure in its cultivation, 
it stands without an equalin our catalogue of 
grapes. To thoseliking a variety, the ‘‘Catawba’’ 
and.‘‘Weller’s Halifax,’’ recommend themselves— 
the latter the most productive vine [ have ever 
seen, bearing even to the very tips of its 
branches. It originated with the celebrated Mr. 
Weller, of Halifax, and was, I believe, one of 
his pets of the vineyard. J 
Let me add, in conclusion, a few words for 
our much loved fruit—the pear. But few in otr 
section know its value and ail fear to plant it 
‘“‘hecause it is so long coming into bearing and 
so often dies with the blight.’’ My friend you 
are very much mistaken. J have fifty-one varie- 
ties, and many of them have already fruited— 
four years old—and I have only lost three out of 
my whole lot, and those three I fear through ne- 
glect. You can’t raise your baby without care 
and attention, and you can’t raise corn without 
labor, your pear trees, as well as your other 
trees, asking nothing more at your hands; and 
if you will give it to them, they will change the 
one into many a pleasing dish on your table, and 
delight you by the pleasure and gratification 
they give the other by your winter fireside. 
Put. Woon.kyr. 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 2, 1866. ; 





P= Rats are swarming in the Northwest of 
Ohio, destroying corn, potatoes, tomatoes, and 
even climbing fruit trees and destroying the fruit. 
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An Essay on Blackberries. 
LAWTON, WILSON’S BARLY AND KITTATINNY. 


Nearly every day of this fast generation offers 
a contradiction to the assertion of Solomon, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.’’ Above 
the sun we grant there may be a certain monot- 
ony of events, but assuredly the earth beneath 
us is teeming with novelties. 

Think of the first apple, undoubtedly the most 


bitter of bitter ‘‘crabs,’’ and then turn to the . 


Newtown Pippin, Greening and Northern Spy of 
to-day ; of the pears that puckered the throats 
of our great grandfathers, and then count if you 
can the endless sorts of luscious varieties now 
growing within arm’s reach of baby America. 


We see constant change and progress in reg- 
etable life, where its susceptibility to improve- 
ment is met by man’s necessities, and his God- 
given gifts of intelligence and spirit of enter- 


prise, and nowhere do we see it more than in | : 
| berry among us?” ean at last be answered in the 


the small fruits once deemed quite outside the 
pale of gardening. 

For the past twelve years the culture of the 
blackberry has attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Previous to that time the consumers drew 
their supply from the wild bushes in neighbor- 


ing woods. There were few persons who con- | 


sidered the fruit of sufficient importance to de- 
vote any portion of their tillable lands to its 
culture. A change soon came—a Mr. William 
Lawton, of New Rochelle, found growing on 
fiis farm a blackberry of very large size, pro- 
ductive, and of excellent quality. The facts 
were made known to the public, in due time, 
and with the high prices the berries brought in 
market, created such a demand for the plants, 
that Mr. L. soon retired with a handsome for- 
tune. 

There are now hundreds of acres planted 
with this fruit, for market purposes, in New 
Jersey alone. One grower at New Brunswick 
sends to New York daily sixty bushels. Mr. 
Wm. Parry, at Cinnaminson, has twenty-five 
acres in blackberries, and many of his neigh- 
bors have an equal number. At Hammonton, 
150 acres are plaated, producing on an average 
eighty bushels to the acre. The culture of the 
“‘Lawton’”’ is extensively pursued at Vineland 
and other pinces in the State, and instead of the 
market being overstocked, the prices average 
higher than in former years. The demand stil} 
exceeds the supply. All this, however, has been 
regulated very much by the well-worn adage— 
‘*Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.”’ 
If all the men, women and children, who, being 
ignorant of blackberry possibilities, forced them- 





selves to consider the ‘‘Lawton’’ ‘‘perfeetly deli- 
cious’’ in spite of its one serious drawbaek, had 
waited for something better, all this thriving 
trade, to say nothing of the consequent gastric 
enjoyment, would have been as nought. The 
one ‘‘drawback’’ is no mystery, all America 
knows, for has not all America suffered? The 
“Lawton,’’ beautiful, treacherous berry that it 
is, and oecasionally offering s flavor which 
would have made new wine for the gods, has, 
nevertheless, a phase of sourness, to which no- 


_ thing but the word @emoniae ean be applied. 


Everybody knows that when an ordinary black- 
berry is green it is red, and in this they find 


' their safeguard; but the ‘‘Lawton” sets every 


rule of color and propriety at defiance by being 
very green, to all imtents and purposes, even 
after it is unequivocally black. 

It is now no longer a folly to be wise on this 
subject. The great question—‘‘Have wea black~ 


affirmative, without mental reservation. 


New Jersey can now claim the honor of pro- 
ducing on ber soil, two varieties of high bush 
blackberries, that are all that can be desired, 
being most valuable acquisitions to the list of 
choice fruits. The first is ‘‘Wilson’s Early,’” 
found growing in the sand, near Morristown, a 
few years ago, and is at present being propa- 
gated by several fruit growers in this State. It 
is an excellent berry, and even more prodnctive 


| than the Lawton. The second is the Kittatinny, 


named after the mountain at the base of which 
it was found growing, about fourteen years ago. 
The Rev. Clarkson Dunn procured some plants, 
and set them in his garden at the Rectory at 
Newton. Here attention was first called to them ; 
the size of the berry, quality and productiveness, 
soon attracted public notice. Four years ago 
the whole stock of plants were placed in charge 
of Mr. E. Williams, for propagation, and intro- 
duction toe the public. From here plants were 
put on the grounds of Mr. Corson, to test them 
in field culture for market purposes. 


On August Ist a party of gentlemen visited 
Newton, and examined the original plants in 
full bearing. The party numbered thirty per- 
sons, among whom were some of our most dis- 
tinguished horticulturists. Having had the good 
fortune to join them in their excursion, I am 
tempted to report somewhat of our experience, 
believing that the tidings of the arrival of a new 
blackberry, answering all the established re-~ 
quirements of size, productiveness and beauty, 
and in flavor going beyond the fondest hopes 
of those who have suffered in the sourness of 
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King Lawton, will be hailed with general de- 
light. 

On Thursday morning our party started from 
the hotel to examine the blackberries on Mr. 
Corson’s grounds. Our walk of a mile and a 
half, under an August sun, was fully compensa- 
ted for by the sight of the Kittatinnies. The 
crop of berries was more abundant than I had 
any idea of seeing. The variety isa very strong 
grower—the berry is quite as large as the Law- 
ton; more fruit could hardly be put on the 
bushes, and the fruit is perfectly sweet when 
ripe, melting in the mouth, and leaving no core. 
We were more than satisfied—there was not a 
dissenting voice in the party. Que and all pro- 
nounced the Kittatinny to have all the good 
qualities of a first-class berry. It was very evi- 
dent the plants had received no extra care, for 
in parts of the beds the weeds were permitted 
to grow as high as the blackberries. 

Our party returned to New York on the after- 
noon train, Thursday, pleased with their visit 
among the hills of Sussex, which, by-the-way, 
are not looking as well as usual this year, in 
consequence of the drouth.— Working Furmer. 


2d 
see 





Rogers’ Hybrid—No. 4 Grape. 
; BY F. RB. ELLIOTT. 


For six years past, I have been examining the 
various hybrid grapes sent out’ by Mr. E. S. 
Rogers, of Salem, Mass. I have examined many 
of the numbers yearly, and made my owa note- 
book comments, with little regard to the clouds 
and shadows of public opinion that, from some 
unaccountable cause have long overshadowed 
them. I find, on referring to my notes in 1862, 
when I saw the fruit on vines in four different 
States, and twenty-seven different localities, on 
sand, gravel, loam, and clay soils, that I have 
written—‘‘Asa table grape, ripens with Concord, 
is larger in size of berry, equally handsome in 
bunch, and of a superior quality.” 

From that year to this present season, I have 
had opportunity of seeing the vine in fruit in 
various localities and soils, and my note-book 
yearly confirms above remarks. 

In vigor of growth and hardihood of vine, I 
see but little,-if any, difference between No. 4 
and Concord ; and as neither, in my opinion, can 
rank as first-class wine grapes, and as the size and 
quality are points to meet the public market de- 
mand for table grapes, I cannot but think that 
cultivators err when they plant out Concords to 
exclusion of Rogers’ No. 4. 

Bunch large, pretty compact, generally slight- 





ly shouldered. Berries large, oblong, round. 
Color, dark purplish; almost black when fully 
ripe; covered with a light blue thick bloom. 
Flesh dark, with a fine white outer concentric 
line next the second cuticle, and red on the stem 
formation next the seeds. Pulp small, rich, 
vinous; slightly harsh, or of native aroma. 
Seeds whitish-yellow. Skin like Isabella in 
thickness. Ripens with or before the Concord ; 
or say, in Northern Ohio, from ist to 15th of 
September.— Horticulturaliet. 





Grapes in City Yards. 
BY CHAS. W. BIDGELY, BALTIMORE, M. D. 


After three years of patient waiting, at last I 
have eaten my own grapes, grown in my city 
yard, and proceed to tell the reader how they 
taste here in the ‘‘Border States,’””? and how I 
made room for so many kinds in my diminutive 
domain. 

The Iona is prince of the hardy grapes. Com- 
press two or three berries gently with your 
tongue, and your mouth is filled with juice, rich, 
sweet, pure and vinous. You miss no desired 
ingredient, you detect nothing unpleasant in the 
taste; you spontaneously say, ‘that suffices; I 
seek nothing better.” Besides its excellence, it is 
early, prolific and the most beautiful of grapes. 
The Delaware comes next; were it of equal size, 
and not so wonderfully sweet, it would rival the 
Iona. The saccharine element is in such excess, 
that it seems almost to have candied, and tite 
grape tastes as if you were eating sugar. Some- 
times a bunch may be found juicier than the 
rest, and not so sugary; quite as pure and vin- 
ous, but sweeter and more delicious than the 
Herbemont. The Israella is large, early and 
very sweet, witha thick skin. Every one should 
have it; but I have not yet fully decided where 
to place it in my list. If it has not attained to 
the ‘first three,” it is certainly ‘‘honorable 
among the thirty.’’ Diana is very rich, vinous 
and sweet, with an agreeable peculiarity of 
flavor. Allen’s Hybrid is sweet and pure; but 
it seems deficient in ‘‘vinous refreshment.’’ It 
improved, however, greatly, the last few weeks ; 
and in a warmer season, no doubt, would reach 
a much higher excellence. Rebecca is excellent; 
ripening thoroughly, even to the skin; and by 
some is preferred to the Allen. Elsinburgh is 
the smallest of grapes; rich, sweet and pure; 
too raisinish for my taste, but worthy a place in 
every choice collection. The Herbemonts are 
maturing ; and about the 25th inst., if patiently 
waited for, will be on hand with a flavor as pure 
as can be found on the face of the earth, and a 
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vinons energy which no one can forget who has 
been refreshed and exhilarated by them as ofteu 
as the writer. My Catawba ripened as well this 
season as they ever did; but retained the tough, 
acid centre; and the Isabellas, insipid as ever, 
making me marvel at the avidity with which I 
used to devour them. 

About twenty-five of these vines are growing 
in my yard, of thirty feet by twenty, clear space, 
in which, after due concessions to domestic 
claims, I laid off a grap border about forty-five 
feet long and three wide, beside the west and 
north fences; and another border, twelve feet 
by five, alittle in advance of the latter fence. 
Having selected the ground, my first business 
was to take up the stiff clay soil to the depth of 
two feet, and thoroughly incorporate it with a 
liberal proportion of old field sods, street-scrap- 
ings, plaster, coal-ashes, cellar-dirt, and sand. 
Then I procured from Dr. Grant, of Iona, New 
York, a selection of his choicest vines, and 
planted them agreeably to bis instructions. 
They all lived and made satisfactory growth in 
1864; some reaching a height of ten feet. Cut- 
ting them back to two or three eyes, the second 
season I permitted one shoot to grow on each; 
and when these had reached the proper elevatiun, 
pinched off the terminal buds, to develop the two 
highest laterals, and from them grow the perma- 
nent arms of my vines. After testing various 
other plans, I submit this as the surest and 
readiest mode of obtaining the arms. 

Last spring, having in most cases obtained the 
two arms for each vine, I cut these back, permit- 
ting each arm to produce only two or three 
fruit-bearing canes; two are preferable, unless 
the vine has remarkable vigor; and now, at the 
end of the third season, most of my pets are 
occupying the portion of the trellis designed for 
them, having produced as much fruit as they 
could safely mature, and with ample reserve 
space in which to grow and expand for the next 
five years. 

Possibly, some one may wish to know how I 
could find room for these vines in so small a 
space. My method was to plant the vines about 
two-and-a-half feet apart, and to train them in 
four courses on the trellis, one above another; 
setting up stout posts to support the four hori- 
zontal bars, the first placed one foot from the 
ground, and the others above it at intervals of 
two feet. Each vine was grown, as to height of 
arms, &c., with special reference to the position 
it was to occupy on the trellis. And they were 
so arranged that those of the third course should 
be just over those of the first, and those of the 
fourth just over those of the second; each vine 





for the higher courses being carried up to its 
place behind the horizontal bars, so as not to in- 
terfere with the lower vines. 

Each thus has a space on the trellis nearly ten 
feet long and two feet in height. By careful win- 
ter trimming and summer pinching-in, almost 
any vine, when old enough to fruit, can easily 
and profitably be confined within this space. 
And should a long-jointed Isabella or Herbemont 
aspire to reach its neighbor in the next higher 
course, it may safely be passed behind the bar as- 
signed to the other, and permitted to expatiate 
at pleasure. The arms may be lengthened by 
two or three buds each season; but this must be 
done intelligently and cautiously. If too great 
an addition be made, the older spurs on the arm 
will suffer, as the sap seeks the extremities. In 
everything that- pertains to the vine, festinans 
lente, is one of the best maxims we can follow.— 
Horticulturist. 


~ 
eS 


New Jersey Lands—Its Fruits. 





CRANBERRIES. 


Wm. Perry, in a paper read before the Penna. 
Horticultural Society, Eighth-month 6th, 1866, 
representing New Jersey fruits, thus speaks of 
cranberry culture in that State: 


“The cultivation of cranberries is now claim- 
ing much attention, and to one not acquainted 
with the magnitude of operations in this branch, 
it must appear perfectly marvellous to witness 
the stupendous efforts in this branch of Agricul- 
ture. At Manchester, Bricksburg, Tom’s River, 
and other places, wherever there is a piece of 
land worthless for other purposes, it is cleared, 
and cranberry plants set out. From the best 
data at our disposal, the Ocean Emblem states : 
‘We will venture the assertion that there is at 
least one million dollars invested in the culture 
of cranberries in the county of Ocean.’ In 
Monmouth and Burlington counties, the cultiva- 
tion of them is still more extended, and rapidly 
increasing. E. Humphreys, of Shamony, states 
that cranberry culture seems to have been made 
a specialty with the owners here, they apparently 
having paid more attention to that than to any 
other kind of fruit culture. Fortions of the 
bog have yielded at the rate of 220 bushels per 
acre. . : 

‘This, at the price of cranberries last fall, 
would give the modest littk sum of $1250 per 
acre. Cranberries, both cultivated and wild, 
grow in large quantities on every side of us. 
The amount of land in this county, suitable for 
cranberries, is unknown, but it must be immense. 

‘Wm. R. Braddock, of Medford, has about one 
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hundred acres planted in cranberries, twenty of 
which were in fruit last year, and yielded an 
average of one hundred bushels per acre; in all, 
two thousand bushels, which brought him, clear 
of all expenses, $3 per bushel, amounting to 
$6000 from the twenty acres in bearing. 

‘“‘Theodore and Alfred Budd purchased five 
years since, a tract of cedar swamp soil at $10 
per acre ; they set out cranberries, and since have 
been offered $600 per acre. Last year, twenty- 
eight acres of it produced 1800 bushels of fruit, 
worth $4 per bushel, amounting to $7200. 

‘‘Jos.C Hinchman, of Medford, has fifty acres 
nicely graded, turfed, and banked for flooding 
the plants, most set with cranberries; those in 
bearing last year produced about 1500 bushels; 
they appear to increase in productiveness for 
seven or eight years before attaining their 
greatest yield, as the first lot of ten acres planted 
seven years since produced last year 800 bushels, 
and from present appearance, will yield 1000 
bushels this year. 

The harvesting is usually done by hand, each 
one picking from three to four bushels per day, 
for which they receive about forty-five cents per 
bushel.’’ 

OTHER BERRIES, FRUITS, ETC. 

In the paper alluded to above he further says : 

‘‘New Jersey is justly noted for producing 
choice fruits, and it is that which gives the high 
value to her farm lands. The census report of 
1850, shows that the farming land in the State of 
New Jersey, was worth eleven dollars per acre 
more than the farming land of any other State 
in the Union; and the census report of 1860 
shows that the same lands had advanced so 
rapidly as to be worth twenty-one dollars per 
acre more than in any other State. Hence, we 
find that people who desire to follow the inter- 
esting, healthy and profitable business of raising 
fruit for the market, come from other States, 
from the east and the west, to settle here, and 
take hold of our uncultivated lands, subdue 
the forest, and make it to blossom like the rose, 
yielding abundance of fruit and flowers. As an 
illustration, I may name the thriving towns of 
Hammonton, Elwood, and Egg-Harbor City, on 
the Atlantic Railroad; Vineland and Franklin- 
ville, on the West Jersey Railroad, and Man- 
chester, Bricksburg, and others on the Raritan 
and Delaware Bay Railroad. Places that have 
sprung up within a few years, and since the 
construction of the new railroads on which they 
are located, laid out in small farms, of from five 
to ten acres each, especially for the purpose of 
growing fruits, which they are doing successfully. 

‘‘At Hammonton, they commenced cultivating 





strawberries in 1863, and in 1865 the crop sold 
for $32,500; this year, as in other places, the 
strawberry plants were badly injured by the 
extreme cold and late frosts, and did not yield 
so well. They have 160 acres cultivated in Dor- 
chester and New Rochelle blackberries; some of 
which yielded ninety bushels per acre last year, 
and are doing well again this year. 

“Four years since, (in 1862,) I rode over the 
ground now occupied by Vineland, then a forest, 
with but one dwelling-house within many miles, 
in company with the enterprising proprietor, C. 
K. Landis, who informed me that he proposed 
to lay out and build a town there. This year I 
again visited the same place, and saw some of 
the wonderful growth and advancement of that 
new settlement, where but four years since, it 
was all a wilderness, and now a large, thriving 
town with broad avenues, lined with shade and 
fruit trees, intersecting each other at right angles, 
and extending from six to ten miles in either 
direction, so that it would require a drive of 
over two hundred miles to see the improvements 
already made. Stately mansions, beautifully or- 
namented with gravel walks and flowery lawns, 
adorn the place, with no rude fencing for divi- 
sions or inclosures as seen elsewhere, as- cattle, 
swine and inebriates are not allowed to run at 
large and destroy the property of others. 

‘‘Their municipal regulations are so correctly 
formed and strictly enforced as to invite moral, 
intelligent and enterprising people to settle 
among them, but offers no inducements to those 
of a different character. Large foundries and 
factories with heavy steam-power are being 
erected. Churches and school-houses, with the 
most ample provisions for the thorough education 
of all their youth, are well attended. 

‘*A Horticultural and Agricultural Society and 
a Fruit-Growers’ Association, have their weekly 
meetings attended by over five hundred members, 
and discuss in an interesting manner all matters 
pertaining to fruit-growing, gardening and farm- 
ing, the proceedings of which are regularly 
published in the Vineland Weekly, a document 
of eight pages, and thus placed before all the 
inhabitants of the town, numbering now over 
seven thousand five hundred persons. Where 
shall we look for a parallel to this? 

“The amount of fruit now grown there and at 
other places in New Jersey is immense, and in- 
dicates what may be expeeted when the resources 
of our State shall become fully developed. Lo- 
cated between the two great cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, with the most favorable soil 
and climate that can be obtained, the value of 
New Jersey lands for fruit-growing must still 
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advance, and it become the garden spot of our 
Union.” 
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The Feeding of Stock as a Branch of 


Farm Management. 
BY PROFESSOR ANDERSON, OF EDINBURG. 





Properties of Feed.—Practically, the problem 
which the feeder has to solve is, how to supply 
his cattle with such feed, and in such quantities, 
as to insure the largest amount of increase with 
the smallest possible loss. And for this purpose 
it is necessary, not merely to select the largest 
quantity of nutritive matters, but to attend to 
the proportions in which they are mixed, and to 
restrain, as far as possible, all those functions 
which are productive of waste. 

All the different kinds of feed consumed by 
herbivorous animals, are found to present a gen- 
eral similarity in composition. They are com- 
posed of a nutritive and an indigestible part; 
the latter consisting chiefly of woody fibre, which 
appears to be quite incapable of assimilation. It 
is most abundant in the herbaceous parts of 
plants—as in the straw of the cereals and the 
stems of the grasses, and is almost entirely ab- 
sent in. the grains when deprived of their outer 
husk, as for instance in wheat flour. The nutri- 
tive part always consists of a mixture, in very 
variable proportions, of several substances, which 
may be separated by different chemical processes. 
However much the relative qualities may vary, 
every feed is found to contain at least three dif- 
ferent substances which are members of the three 
great classes into which the nutritive constituents 
of food may be divided, and which have re- 
ceived the names of the nitrogenous or albumi- 
nous, the saccharine or starchy, and the oily sub- 
stances. 

The classes of feed constituents perform two 
different functions. The nitrogenous matters 
are employed to counteract the waste of the tis- 
sues, and to increase the quantity of lean flesh or 
muscle; and hence have been called the flesh- 
forming substances. The fatty and saccharine 
compounds, on the other hand, serve to maintain 
the process of respiration and the animal heat, 
and for this reason have received the name of 
the respiratory or heat-producing elements. They 
supply also the fatty matter stored up in the 
body, which, as we shall afterwards see, form a 
very large proportion of the weight of the animal. 

It is sufficiently obvious that, as the two great 
functions of nutrition and respiration must pro- 
ceed simultaneously, the best and most economi- 
cal feed will be first, that which contains its con- 
stituents in the most readily assimilable form ; 





and, secondly, that which contains them mixed 
together in the most suitable proportions. The 


importance of a proper balance between the rela- 
tive quantities of the two great classes of nutri- 


tive constituents must also be sufficiently obvious. 
If, for instance, an animal be supplied with feed 
containing a large quantity of nitrogenous and a 
deficiency of heat-producing compounds, the re- 
sult must be, either that it languishes for want 
of the latter, or it is forced to supply the defect 
by an increased consumption of food; in doing 
which it must take into its system a much larger 
amount of nitrogenous matters than are requisite 
for supplying the waste of the tissues; and thus 
there is an unnecessary and wasteful expenditure 
of these substances. 

The proper adjustment of the relative propor- 
tions of nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous feed is 
the foundation of successful feeding, and its im- 
portance has of late years been fully recognized 
by chemists. 

Importance of Warmth, Cleanliness and Vent 
lation.—The other great source of loss of feed is 
the maintenance of the animal heat. It has been 
already observed that an animal may, in certain 
respects, be compared to a furnace, in which a 
quantity of fuel is burned to produce the animal 
heat. It may, in fact, be stated as a general 
rule, that the warmer cattle can be kept the more 
rapidly will they fatten, all other circumstances 
being alike. The cleanliness and proper ventila- 
tion of the houses should be most carefully at- 
tended to, and the state of the dung observed, 
care being taken that the excretions are regular, 
and every tencency to scouring, or the reverse, 
immediately corrected. 

Importance of Bulk in Feed.—Although the 
presence of a sufficient quantity of nutritive mat- 
ters in the feed is naturally the most fundamental 
matter for consideration, its bulk is scarcely less 
important. The function of digestion requires 
that the feed shall properly fill the stomach ; and 
however large the supply of nutritive matters 
may be, their effect is imperfectly brought out if 
the feed be too small in bulk; and it actually 
becomes more valuable if diluted with woody 
fibre, or some other inert substance. On the 
other hand, if feed be too bulky, the sense of re- 
pletion causes the animal to cease eating long 
before it has obtained a sufficient supply of nutri- 
tive matter. It is most necessary, therefore, to 
study the bulk of the feed, and to consider how 
to mix the different substances in such a manner 
as to adjust the proportions of nutritive matter 
to their bulk. If we examine the nature of the 
mixed feeds most in vogue among feeders, it will 
most generally be found that a very bulky feed 
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is combined with another of opposite properties. 


Hence, turnips, the most bulky of al] kinds of |, 


feed, are used along with oilcake or beanmeal ; 
and if, from any circumstance, it becomes neces- 
sary to replace a large amount of turnips by the 
latter substance, the deficient bulk must be re- 
placed by hay or straw. 

Farm Crops: how best and most economically 
used as Feed.—The question is then, however, so 
far limited, and reduces itself to determining how 
the crops commonly cultivated on the farm can 
be most advantageously used for feeding cattle, 
and whether they are best used alone or supple- 
mented by foreign feed, by which we mean sub- 
stances not forming part of the usual farm pro- 
duce. These crops are hay, straw, turnips, man- 
gels, potatoes, beans and peas, and the inferior 
qualities of the cereals; and they include those 
most remarkable for their bulky nature—the 
turnip, for instance, containing less than eight 
per cent. of nutritive matters. All of them are 
also remarkably deficient in fatty matters—the 
bean, which is much richer than any of the 
others, rarely containing so much as five per 
cent. Theresult of all feeding experiments leads 
to the conclusion, that animals cannot be brought 
to the highest degree of fatness on turnips, or 
even on hay, alone. 

A peculiarly interesting series of experiments 
by Wolff have shown that sheep, which, when fed 
on hay of average quality, attain a weight of 
about ninety pounds, will gain an additional ten 
pounds if rape-cake, or some other feed contain- 
ing a large quantity of nutriment be given them. 
As a general rule, such substances as oilcake, 
rape-cake, and bean meal, &c., greatly promote 
the fattening process, and they operate partly by 
supplying a larger quantity of nutritive matters 
Within the bulk which the stomach requires, 
and partly by increasing the supply of nitro- 
genous matters, in which they are particularly 
tich. 

Proportions of ‘‘Flesh” and ‘‘ Heat’’ Producing 
Elements in Feed.—All, however, depends upon 
the ratio of flesh and heat-producing elements 
being the right one; and it would appear that 
this proportion differs according to the object of 
the feeding. Wolff, who has directed much at- 


tention to this subject, states, as the results of. 


his experiments, that for maintaining animals at 
a@ moderate weight they should be as 1 to 8, for 
young cattle as 1 to 7, and for fattening as 1 to 
5or6. He found by actual experiment that the 
production of milk was largest when the two 
classes were in the ratio of 1 to 7; but his con- 
clusions with regard to fat cattle must be taken 
with some reservation. 





Value of Rape-Cake as a Feeding Substance.— 
The most important point which he has brought 
out, is the very high value of rape-cake ; and it 
is interesting to know that in this respect his re- 
sults bear out the repeated recommendations 
which chemists have given of that substance. He 
hasshown that one pound of rape seed will produce 
one pound of milk, and, under favorable circum- 
stances still more; and its effect was better than 
that of an equal weight of grain. It appears, 
also, that in feeding it is equivalent to more than 
twice its own weight of hay. The great diffi- 
culty which is encountered in the use of rape- 
cake is that the cattle dislike its taste; and if 
they are supplied with a full quantity of turnips 
or straw, they will consume just a sufficient 
quantity of these feeds to maintain an average 
weight, and reject the rape-cake offered them. 
The way in which this is to be avoided is a very 
simple one. Of course it will not do to diminish 
the quantity of other nutriment given to the 
cattle, for that would defeat the object of the 
feeder. But a part of the more bulky feed, such 
as turnips, must be replaced by some substance 
such as grain, containing the same amount of 
nutriment in a smaller bulk; and then the crav- 
ing for a sufficient quantity to fill the stomach 
will induce the animal to consume the rape, and 
after a few days they become completely accus- 
tomed to it. 


2. 





Elements of Cattle Food. 

The following summary showing how the 
proximate elements of food are severally applied 
in the animal economy, is taken from Professor 
Veelcker’s ‘‘Chemistry of Food.’’ It should be- 
come familiar to every one who has any interest 
in the matter of feeding cattle, for no one who 
would manage his business with due intelligence 
and judgment, should fail to make himself ac- 
quainted with it, in its principles. The leading 
elements of our food-producing plants, and the 
part they play in the animal economy should be- 
come subjects of study and interest to all grow- 
ers of stock, who hope for profit as the result of 
the economical use of the large amount of mate- 
rial dealt out by them in the course of the year: 

1. The earthy substances contained in food, 
consisting chiefly of phosphate of lime and mag- 
nesia, present the animal with the materials of 
which the bony skeleton of its body principally 
consists, They may be called, therefore, bone 
materials. 

2. The saline substances—chloride of sodium 
and potassium, sulphate, and phosphate of pot- 
ash, and soda, and some other mineral matters 
occurring in food—supply the blood, juice of 
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flesh, and various other animal juices, with the 
necessary mineral constituents. 

3. Albumen, gluten, legumin, and other nitro- 
gen containing principles of food, furnish the 
animal with the materials required for the for- 
mation of blood and flesh; they are, therefore, 
called flesh-forming substances. 

4. Fats and oily matters of the food are em- 
ployed to lay on fat, or to support respiration 
and animal heat. ; 

5. Starch, sugar, gum, and a few other non- 
nitrogenized substances, consisting of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, are used to support respi- 
ration, (hence they are called elements of respi- 
ration, ) or they produce fat when given in excess. 

6. Starch, sugar, and the other elements of 
respiration alone cannot sustain the animal body. 

7. Albumen, gluten, or any other albuminous 
matter alone, does not support the life of her- 
biverous animals. 

8. Animals fed upon food deficient in earthy 
phosphates, or bone producing principles, grow 
sickly and remain weak in the bone. 

9. The healthy state of animals can only be 
preserved by a mixed food which contains flesh- 
forming constituents, as well as_heat-giving 
principles, and earthy and saline mineral sub- 
stances in proportion, determined by experience 
and adapted to the different kinds of animals or 
for the purposes for which they are kept. 

This last suggestion is an important one, and 
from it arises the occasion for change of food 
frequently insisted on by experienced feeders, or 
for some variety in the kinds of food used. 
All the elements needed for the several purposes 
of making flesh and fat, and for respiration, 
must be supplied in abundance, and though 
found to some extent in combination in some of 
our leading articles of food, it is usually the 
case that one or the other so preponderates that 
a proper balance is to be found only in occasion- 
al change. All experienced feeders, therefore, 
give their stock such variety, or such occasional 
change as they well may, their observation 
teaching them that the appetite is sharpened by 
this means, and the animal more profited than 
by long continuance of the same food. 

‘Neither the health, nor indeed the life,’’ says 
the same eminent authority above mentioned, 
‘tof all our domesticated animals, can be main- 
tained by food destitute of nitrogenized or flesh- 
producing matters. Though absolutely neces- 
sary to the very existence of animal life, long ex- 
perience and direct experiments have proved 
alike that food consisting entirely of muscle- 
producing matter cannot support the life of her- 
biverous animals for any length of time. Thusa 





goose, it has been found by experiment, when 
fed with albumen or white of egg, died after 
forty-six days, her original weight of eight 
pounds and one ounce having sunk to four and 
ahalf pounds. Similar experiments have shown 
that herbivorous animals, when fed upon nitro- 
genized food, containing no starch, sugar or 
other non-nitrogenized substances, notwithstand- 
ing the liberal supply of the highly nutritive al- 
buminous matters, became emaciated, and died 
almost as soon as others fed upon food contain- 
ing no nitrogen at all.’’ Instances of this latter 
sort have been long familiar, where it has been 
attempted to preserve animal life for a length of 
time on food capable of makiug fat and support- 
ing respiration. Itis found, therefore, that there 
must be full supplies of these very different sorts 
of food, though they may not be needed in the 
same degree. The nitrogenized substances have 
been considered of most importance, and have 
been thought the measure of the feeding, and 
even of the fattening, qualities of feed. But this 
opinion does not seem to have been sustained by 
any practical experiments. Food rich in nitro- 
genous matter, though more costly, does not 
appear to produce so much butcher’s meat ; and 
more money is probably made by the purchaser 
of food, rich in oil, starch, or sugar, than in the 
purchase of feod which contains an excess of 
nitrogenous matter. 

But, again, nitrogenous matter is not to be 
looked at merely as flesh producing. A very 
large proportion, unassimilated, is returned in 
the shape of manure. This return is variously 
estimated by chemists from one-half to three- 
fourths the amount used; hence the great value 
of the manures obtained from the oil cake, rape 
cake and such other articles of food, resorted to 
by the cattle feeders of Great Britain. The ni- 
trogenized manure is of the highest value, and 
the compound contained in the fertilizing ma- 
terial thus produced contains perhaps every ele- 
ment of plant food which we get in our best 
yard manures, with the super-added value of a 
good sprinkling of Peruvian guano. 





Preservation of Meat by Sulphureous 
Fumigation. 

We had an opportunity on Thursday last, of 
seeing a fowl which had been preserved for more 
than a week, in excellent condition for the table, 
by being subjected to fumigation with sulphur, 
according to a process recommended by Dr. De- 
war, of Kirkealdy. The process is similar to 
that which Dr. Dewar has recently practiced, 
with great success, for the prevention of cattle- 
plague, and consists in simply placing the meat 
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to be preserved in a room in which sulphur is 
burned, and which is closed as fur as possible 
against the admission of fresh air. The process 
has been repeatedly tested within the last few 
weeks, and always, we are informed with the 
most satisfactory results. A sheep’s head was 
kept fresh for thirteen days; a crab, which is 
well known to be a peculiarly perishable edible, 
was kept perfectly sweet for eight days; anda 
lamb’s head and pluck, after having been kept 
four days and a half, was prepared for the table, 
and pronounced to be in excellent condition. 
The plan succeeds quite as well with fish—had- 
docks which had been fumigated two or three 
times, having been found quite fresh after seven 
days. It is evident that a process so simple and 
so easily practiced will confer a great benefit 
even upon private households, while, if found 
equally efficacious on a more extended scale, it is 
calculated to produce an entire revolution in the 
preparation and preservation of what are now 
known as salted provisions. —Scottish Farmer. 





The Science of Agriculture. 

Among the many branchcs into which the ad- 
vance of civilization has divided the pursuits of 
mankind, there is none more important in its re- 
lations to the welfare and existence of the human 
race than that of agriculture; yet there is scarce- 
ly one to which the term “‘science’’ is less gener- 
ally applied. The practitioners of medicine, 
chemistry, and even of law, and students and 
devotees of the countless systems which are 
evolved by the constant attrition of modern 
ideas, claim the term as belonging to their dis- 
tinctive professions, while that of the farmer is 
often spoken of, and, in fact, regarded merely as 
an occupation requiring little more than manual 
labor and a steady adherence to methods already 
established by usage and experience; but no be- 
lief could be more fallacious or more injurious to 
the true interests of the art ef husbandry. 

To gain, directly or indirectly, the greatest re- 
turn from the soil, for the least outlay of labor, 
is the primary object of farming; and this object 
can be perfectly ebtained only by a judicious use 
of natural and organic forces, the knowledge of 
which constitutes ‘‘science’’ in its broadest sense. 
From the first bursting of the seed to the yellow- 
ing of the harvest, the plant is subjected to the 
active agencies of heat and moisture, as well as 
to that exerted by the character of the soil; and 
the influence of these agencies can be fully un- 
derstood and made available only by an acquain- 
tance with some of the greatest of modern dis- 
coveries. So, in like manner, the care of stock 
involves some of the most important axioms of 





physiology ; to effectually remedy the ravages of 
insects there is required a knowledge of entomo- 
logy; while the almost universal introduction of 
machinery into farming operations necessitates 
a by no means inconsiderable familiarity with 
the principles of mechanics. Not only these, 
but many other branches might be enumerated, 
a knowledge of which is requisite to the most 
successful farming; and which, miolded into a 
whole and directed to a common object, consti- 
tutes the science of agriculture—a science which, 
like every other, has grown up by slow grada- 
tions from comparative rudeness, and is still 
capable of indefinite progress. That this pro-- 
gress must result directly from the efforts of the 
farming community itself is undeniable, and 
that it must arise from the careful and extended 
application of scientific truths to the every day. 
affairs of farm life is equally beyond a doubt, 
for there is no more potent or unerring agent 
than hard, practical common-sense, guided by a 
competent understanding of the laws of nature ; 
and the most obvious field of improvement is not 
more in the adaptation and employment of the 
best known methods of performing the varied 
duties of the farm and the use of the most favor- 
ably known machinery, that in the improvement 
of such methods and machines in their details 
and minor points, su as to adapt them more per- 
fectly to particular purposes and to the special 
wants of different localities; and such improve- 
ments are far more likely to arise from the active 
brains of the scientific farmer than from that of 
one who regards his profession as a simple and 
unpretending occupation. None are so likely 
to adapt their crops to the quality of the svil as 
he who has made the nature of that soil astudy ; 
and none so apt to apply the proper manure at 
the proper time and in the proper manner as he 
who has made himself familiar with the compo- 
sition of fertilizers and their effects upon differ- 
erent plants. No man is so likely to make a 
really valuable improvement in an agricultural 
machine as the farmer who, while using it, sees 
its defect, and possesses the mechanics] skill and 
training to originate and construct. It is, in 
fact, from the efforts of men like this that the 
realadvancement of agriculture must de derived ; 
and by further improvements in the management 
of crops and of stock, in machinery and in 
manure, farming wil! be brought to claim its 
true dignity, and become in name as it is already 
is in fact—a noble science.—American Artisan. 

f= A horse has been imported into New Jer- 
sey from Belgium, which is said to weigh 2368 
Ibs., and to be twenty hands high. 
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Cost of Lamb and Mutton, Veal and 
Beef. 


Our prospects of meat supply for the winter 
have been damaged, so fur as they depend on 
home sources, by the protracted rains of August, 
and especially of September, which have serious- 
ly reduced the root crops for winter provender. 
We have learned, however, from experience to 
look abroad, and to fill our larders from the 
shiploads which the Dutch, Belgian, Baltic, and 
French ports are ready to discharge upon our 
coasts. It will be remembered how, in 1866, 
when the rinderpest was at its height, and, owing 
to the then absence of efficient regulations, the 
panic which it inspired was greatest, the price of 
meat was by importation reduced as low or 
lower than it had been in 1865, save for the finer 
qualities of mutton. There seem to be some 
reasons for now reopening the question, which, 
owing to the extortionate prices of butchers in 
London, reached a paramount interest last year. 


In taking stock, however, of home resources, 
or, indeed, of the resources of any grazing coun- 
try, there is a point of economy to which we 
wish to direct attention. The common practice 
of butchers, and probably graziers, is to charge 
high for lamb, and proportionally low for mut- 
ton. Lamb, being esteemed a luxury, is charged 
according to the price which people are willing 
to pay, rather than in proportion to the cost of 
keep and outlay on the animal. A lamb which 
has been let grow six months has perhaps cost 
6d. per week, or 13s. has gone into his carcase 
during the half year. He will then weigh, say, 
six stone (butchers’), and sell for 6s. the stone; 
that is to say, the outlay of 13s. has produced a 
return of 36s., or a profit of 23s., being 177 per 
cent. Let him go, on the other hand, for three 
months more, and his keep will have risen from 
6d. to 9d., or 10d. per week. He will have cost 
in all about 24s., will weigh nine stone, and sell 
for 54s., or 125 per cent. profit. Under these 
conditions it will be seen that the profit has 
fallen 50 per cent. by grazing the animal three 
months longer. In thesame way, calculating his 
keep after nine months at 1s. per week, if that 
expense let run on for nine months more, the 
animal slavghtered at 18 months will have cost 
a little over 62s., and may be estimated to weigh 
112 Ibs., and to fetch 84s., yielding a profit of 
21s., or hardly more than 30 per cent. These 
figures seem to show that, viewed as a mat- 
ter of avoirdupois and hard cash, the creature 
has been simply ‘‘eating his head off’’ ever since 
he was six monthsold. The same reasoning will 
hold good as regards veal as compared with beef, 





the rather as beef is not considered mature till 
three years old. Veal, however, seldom differs 
from beef in price sv much as lamb differs from 
mutton. The prices at which we have set the 
stone of lamb or mutton are indeed ‘‘topping’’ 
prices, but they are equally so all along, and 
therefore that consideration does not affect the 
result arrived at on the whole. The proportion 
of profit will be manifestly the same. 

As a set-off against the apparent advantage of 
consuming lamb instead of mutton, there should 
be taken into account the value of the fleece in 
shearing. Putting this, however, as high as it 
can reasonably be put, it can go but a little way 
to balance the exceedingly rapid rate at which 
the expenses of grazing tend to diminish the 
grazier’s profits on the adult animal. Some 
would perhaps contend that there is a greater 
incidental value in the manure of the adult ani- 
mal than in the case of the lambs which under 
the system of slaughtering would represent him. 
The experiment has not probably received suffi- 
cient attention, or been tried on a scale sufficient- 
ly extensive, for any opinion to be confidently 
pronounced upon the question. Assuming, how- 
ever, that from the value of the fleece, and from 
any supposed advantage in manuring, the profits 
on the sheep of 18 months were doubled, or that 
60 per cent. profit were realized upon the whole 
results, yet even this, which, we think, must be 
allowed to be a tolerably liberal margin, falls 
far below the 177 per cent. at 6 months, or the 
125 per cent. at 9 months, which we have shown 
may beexpected on an exclusive system of lamb- 
grazing. 

The conclusion at which we arrive, then, is 
that a pound of lamb can be produced for very 
much less cost than a pound of mutton, and that 
the continued grazing by which a lamb of 48 
pounds is transformed into a sheep of more than 
double that weight, would be far more economi- 
cally applied in producing another lamb, or 
rather a lamb and a half, in the same time. 
The grazier’s problem is simply to produce the 
maximum of meat from the minimum of food, 
and he finds his account in bringing to market 
the greatest weight of edible flesh for the expen- 
diture which he is obliged to make in grazing. 
If there is any truth in the figures which we 
have adduced, our sheepmasters go out of the 
way to diminish their own profits. Instead of 
‘following nature the best guide,’’ as a wise an- 
cient habit, they adopt an artificial standard and 
neglect a truly economic system; and the result 
is the same as if so much herbage, root crops, 
&c., as represents the difference between the 
profits on a sheeep and the profits on two-and-a- 
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half lambs were burnt, or thrown into the sea. 
It further follows that we habitually pay the 
butcher for lamb and mutton in somethiug like 
the inverse ratio of the cost of their production. 
It is old meat which should be dear and young 
meat which should be cheap, if the value ex- 
pended upon the animal ruled the market price 
demanded. It may, of course, be answered 
that, by taking one with another, the total re- 
sult of the transactions upon a whole flock bal- 
ances any such seeming disproportion in detail. 
And if the question were merely as to the relative 
adjustment of prices, the existing system remain- 
ing as it is, this might be a sufficient answer. 
But it is further obvious that the consideration 
of the comparative scarcity of lamb in the mar- 
ket enters into the question of the fancy price 
which is put upon, and paid forit. That which 
might be plentiful and cheap is made artificially 
scarce, and consequently dear: and the artificial 
price thus kept up for lamb is therefore worth 
dwelling upon as a specimen result of the whole 
artificial system. As regards the figures them- 
selves we feel some confidence in their accuracy, 
as they are based on the experience of some of 
the largest Wiltshire sheep-masters. And al- 
though they might probably require some cor- 
rection for other districts, yet we cannot think 
that any such allowance on this score would be 
required as seriously to invalidate the conclusion 
to which they point.—London paper. 





Oxen and Horses. 

The comparative value of oxen and horses for 
farm labor is not so well understood as it should 
be by our Western farmers. We were brought 
up among the granite hills of New Hampshire, 
where little or no agricultural labor is, or ever 
has been imposed upon the horse. The ox is the 
universal beast of burden for farm labor, while 
the horse is, in the main, only used as a roadster. 
We have seen enough, both East and West, to 
establish the economy of a more general use of 
oxen on the farm, here at the West. 

A farmer friend gives us some statistics in re- 
gard to the labor performed by a single yoke of 
oxen, which should interest every farmer. His 
experience is conclusive, that the ox, well taken 
care of, is equal to the horse for the purpose 
named. He says: ; 

‘‘T am satisfied that such is the fact, from the 
amount of labor performed by a yoke of oxen I 
have had during the past summer. They plow- 
ed 53 acres of land, only six of which were old, 
or land in crop the previous year, the balance 
being heavy sward land, broken deep, nine tv 





twelve inches, and well laidover. The dragging 
was, most of it, performed by them, with a 32 
tooth harrow, being assisted, a part of the time, by 
a pair of three year-old steers. The breaking 
was done with two and three-year-old steers to 
assist the oxen (one pair of each) and sometimes 
with a pair of horses instead of the steers. The 
oxen, however, travelled every furrow with the 
plough, and did more than three-fourths of the 
whole dragging, much of it being done in hot 
weather. They now weigh 3096 pounds. In 
addition to all this work they drew all the hay 
and grain, and performed moch other work. 

The keeping, during the spring months, was 
hay and three pecks of rutabagas each per day ; 
after the roots were gone, twelve quarts of oats 
with hay fed regularly, and watered three times 
per day. They were tied up in the stable with 
as much regularity as the horses, and the yoke 
taken off at noon to rest them. When grass be- 
came of good size, so they could fill themselves 
in an hour or so, no grain was given, and they 
continued in good health and spirits. Whereve 
and whenever oxen are used, they generally do 
most of the hard work, while the horses get the 
lion’s share of the grain. I am well satisfied 
that the ox, for agricultural labor, is underrated, 
because he is unfairly dealt with.’’—Jowa Home- 
stead. 


~~ 
bd 


Dutch Cows. 


The editor of the New England Farmer recently 
visited the farm of Mr. Chenery, near Boston, 
where he saw some of the Dutch cattle imported 
by Mr. C. He gives the following account of 
what he saw in the stables: 





Entering the stalls we found a man milking 
one of the Dutch cows. She had been milked 
twice before during the day, and while we stood 
by he filled a common water pail and commenced 
upon another, the milk still flowing as freely as 
it did into the first pail! A cow stood near that 
had dropped a calf a few days before, which 
weighed at birth 113 pounds! And another 
brought twins which weighed at birth 153 
pounds! A three or four-year-old heifer stood 
by for which Mr. C. had been offered $1200 and 
declined it! All were as splendid specimens of 
cows as weever saw. Two noble bulls of the 
same breed, large and of most exact symmetry, 
were also present. Their weight must be some 
1700 pounds each. 





Whar is the difference between a summer 
dress in winter and an extracted tooth? One is 
too thin and the other tooth out ! 
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Stying and Feeding Pigs. 

At a Farmers’ Club meeting in Ireland, a 
speaker said, ‘‘Pigs requfre dry floors, fresh air 
and cleanliness. Foul air encourages diseases ; 
cold air consumes food in making heat, that 
ought to make fat. It would not be practicable 
to put in a growing store to take fat, nor would 
it be judicious to put in a coarse dwarf to make 
a good bacon hog. You must havea full-grown, 
fair-conditioned animal, possessing at least some 
of the principal points to which we have already 
alluded, and with this and proper attention, it 
is not easy to conceive the rapidity with which a 
pig will fatten. There should not be more than 
six kept in one sty. The farmer has five princi- 
pal ingredients for this purpose, viz., grain, 
potatoes, Swedes, mangels and cabbage. The 
roots well boiled and well bruised, the grain also 
well boiled—take equal parts of Indian and oat- 
meal, and any of the grains mentioned you may 
have, as crushed beans, peas, vetches, rye or 
barley, with a little pollard and salt, made in 
thick gruel, added to the roots, and left to fer- 
ment and sour, and always given in a lukewarm 
state at regular hours three times a day. The 
less excitement or annoyance the better, and a 
desire for sloth and sleep encouraged by watch- 
ing his comforts, and the words made applicable 
that are sometimes used with some easy-going 
and quiet dispositions : 

“To eat and drink and sleep; what then? 
To eat and drink and sleep again.” 


~~ 
ad 





The Weight of Cattle. 


The Canada Furmer in reply to a correspon- 
dent says: Many experiments have been made by 
graziers and salesmen to ascertain the net weight 
of cattle by measurement, and a number of rules 
and tables have been formed of the results ob- 
tained. None, however, can be regarded as ab- 
solutely correct. With the most accurate meas- 
uring is required a practical acquaintance with 
the points and forms of the animals, and allow- 
ance must be made according to the age, size, 
breed, mode and length of the time of fattening, 
etc., conditions which requires a practical eye and 
long experience to appreciate. We have found 
the following method to lead generally to trust- 
worthy results: Measure carefully with a tape 
line from the top of the shoulder to where the 
tail is attached to the back; this will give the 
length. For the girth, measure immediately be- 
tind the shoulder and fore legs. Multiply half 
the girth by itself in feet, and thesum by the 
length in feet, and the product will give the ne 





weight in stones of eight pounds each. For ex- 
ample, with an ox or cow five feet in length and 
seven feet in girth the calculation will be as fol- 
lows: 


Multiply half the girth by itself in feet....... 35 
5 


Multiply by length in feet ....cseseeeccseceee 5 


Weight in stones........+. eee Or cccccescocces 61.25 
Multiply by 8, (No. of pounds in a stone,).... 


Weight in pounds . occcccccccccccccccce- cece 





Tobacco Prospects in Virginia. 


In regard to the efforts made in Virginia by 
farmers to retrieve their fortunes by cultivating 
tobacco, the Danville (Va.) Register, says : 

The farmers have labored constantly and faith- 
fully by it, from the plant beds to the barns, and 
thousands of them are now keeping nightly vigils 
over their fires and psrt of their treasure, guard- 
ing and seasoning it with the most tender care. 
But the larger portion of the crop is yet upon the 
hill, sweetening and mellowing in these warm 
September suns. Under a favorable Providence 
our industrious farmers will soon have their 
hopes crowned with fruition; their pains and 
labor rewarded with the well-earned price. 

The Register is jubilant over the prospect of a 
revival of prosperity in that section of Virginia, 
and says: 

Danville ought to, and no doubt will, manufac- 
ture the most of it for distant markets, and if so, 
the business of tobacco manufacturing in this 
place will employ a vast deal of labor and capital 
next year. <A gentleman well acquainted with 
these things, says it will take two hundred thou- 
sand dollars to pay for the labor in the tobacco 
actories of Danville the coming year. 


a. 
ta 





Tae ForesHapow1nG or Ratn.—Just before rain 
flowers smell stronger and sweeter, because the 
vapors of the air prevent the scented particles 
of their perfume from ascending, as they would 
ina drier atmosphere. Instead of rising above 
the earth, the odor is disseminated by the mois- 
ture. ~Beeause the plants are stronger in fra- 
grance just before a fall of rain, we see horses 
stretch out their necks and sniff the air in a pe- 
culiar manner. Animals are more observing 
than men, and nature speaks to them in a silent 
manner. They thus are able to prognosticate the 
coming storm with unerring signs, while man 
stands bewildered and lost in doubt.—Turf, 
Field and Farm, 
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Butter Making. 
In the New York butter market the Orange 
county product holds the highest rank and com- 
mands extreme prices always. Its excellence is, 
in some measure, to be attributéd to the superi- 
ority of the pasture lands of that region over 
most, if not ali, other sections of the State, but 
more particularly, perhaps, to the greater care 
and attention bestowed upon the manufacture of 
the butter and its preparation for market. The 
numerous springs of soft and cool water gushing 
from the hills ia Orange and contiguous counties, 
afford admirable sites for spring-houses—a great 
and important aid in the manufacture of butter 
—an advantage that the western section of the 
State is but partially possessed of. In the process 
of manufacturing it is presumed there is but little it 
any difference between that pursued in Orange 
county and uthersections. In hot weather, after 
the butter is salted and worked over it is taken 
to the spring and immersed in the water, where 
it remains during the day, when it is worked and 
packed. For winter butter a small teaspoonful 
of pulverized saltpetre and a large tablespoonful 
of white sugar are added for twenty odd pounds 
of butter at the last working. As a general 
thing no coloring matter is used in factory but- 
ter. The working is done on an inclined slab 
with bevelled sides running down to the lower 
end, and within four inches of each other, at 
which point a wooden lever, fitted into a socket, 
is attached as a working instrument—performing 
the office of the butter ladle. The firkins for 
packing are of white oak, carefully and neatly 
made, and well soaked in cold water before being 
used. When filled they are headed up, and 
strong brine poured into the top—a hole being 
made for the purpose—filling up any empty 
places that remain after packing. Thus prepared 
it is ready for market.—Rural New Yorker. 


cee 


Poultry. 

The value of the poultry and eggs raised in 
France annually, is $20,000,000, and in England 
only $4,000,000. In this respect we are doubtless 
far behind our French cousins. The English cli- 
mate is against them, but ours is doubtless as 
favorable as that of France or any other country. 

Many good farmers seem to suppose that poul- 
try and a garden are inconsistent, and yet a little 
expense in fortifying the garden fence with 
pickets, or a few laths, will remedy that at onee. 
In cities, hens may be kept confined, but this is 
not the profitable method. Give them a wide 
range for grass and insects, and you will find no 
investment pay half so well, and for this very 
reason, if for no other, that by their means so 








much valueless matter, combined with a little 
grain, is converted into the choicest human food. 
They need warm quarters and low roosts, and a 
place for roosting devoted to themselves where 
they will be undisturbed. In raising chickens we 
should notice that it is wet that destrovs more 
than all other causes, especially is this the case 
with turkeys. The best plan we have tried is to 
confine the mother bird inside a house or shed 
with a lattice which allows the chicks to go out. 
But this they are not allowed to do until the dew 
is thoroughly dried off in the morning; not at 
all when it rains, until they arrive at the age 
when they become sufficiently strong. 

Young turkies should be fed the curd of 
lobbered milk cooked rather hard, and young 
chickens, scalded Indian meal. In all this there 
is a good deal of trouble, and a great deal of 
profit. It should be remembered that after all, 
a great item of the profit of farming is summed 
up in the item, ‘‘support of family,’’ and that 
all these little matters of which poultry and eggs 
form so important a part goa great way towards 
that end.— Utica Herald. 


Fattening Fowls. 

All summer long the farmer and his family 
have fussed with the poultry ; the young chickens 
and turkeys need care in the long rain storms 
and protection against nocturnal depredators. 
Just as they are fully grown out of danger, the 
shrewd huckster makes his appearance, buys, 
fattens, and prepares them for market, and pock~ 
ets the profits for his smartness. 

Obviously the farmer had better fatten his 
fowls and send them to market himself. He can 
do it with less trouble, perhaps, than he ima- 
gines. Feed liberally at all times, so as to keep 
them growing thriftily, but about twenty days 
before being slaughtered feed them in this way : 
Make a coop for one dozen fowls; more should 
not be put together. The coop should be three 
feet long, two feet wide, and two and a half high. 
Make the sides and ends of bars about three inches 
apart, the bottom of round poles two inches 
apart, the top of a board. Place this in a com~- 


fortable room, elevated two feet from the floor 
in the barn or poultry house, where the cold 
winds will be kept away, and where the light 
will be dim. Attach feeding troughs all around 
the outside. Commence feeding very light, giv- 
iag little but water the first day. Then feed 
régular three or four times per day with the rich- 
est food, as oat meal.mixed with milk, boiled 
barley or corn. Observe the utmost cleanliness, 
and give a supply of fresh water. In twenty 
days the poultry should be killed, and for such 
the farmer would find plenty of greedy buyers, 
willing to pay the highest price—Rural New 
Yorker. 
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Maryland State Agricultural Society, 
For the Promotion of Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture, and the Mechanic and Household Arts. 


A number of gentlemen met together on the 
14th of November, on the call of John Merry- 
man, Esq., President of the old State Agricultu- 
ral Society, to take into consideration the organi- 
zation, of a new Society. We were pleasantly 
impressed with the reunion there exhibited, and 
reminded of ‘‘the good old days’’ of the past, 
when white men walked about free in Baltimore, 
und were generally allowed to be masters of the 
situation. This gathering of the true men of 
Maryland for the peaceful purposes of getting up 
a State Agricultural Society gave us the most 
realizing sense we have yet had, that Provost 
Marshal Fish is safe, with other thieves, in the 
New York Penitentiary, and that Gen. Grant, 
at least so far as Maryland is concerned, has 
really ‘‘bottled up’? Gen. Butler. Indeed the 
General-in-Chief is on such pleasant terms with 
us, that he comes over to give us his friendly ad- 
vice in our little family jars, and they being 
happily settled, comes again to our Horse Fair to 
see the races. We are sure the American Farmer 
has interest enough with James Young, Esq., 
President of the Board of Police Commissioners, 
to have an order issued that he shall not be ar- 
rested for ‘fast driving’’ through the streets; 
we would give him this evidence of our apprecia- 
tion of his kind offices. 

But to return, not exactly a nos moutons, as 
the French say, but to our own keepers of flocks 
and herds, our Maryland farmers, who have 





come together in the spirit of the old times to 


consult for the good of the great foundation in- 
terest of the State. The Convention was pre- 
sided over by Allen Bowie Davis, Esq., of Mont- 
gomery county. “Inaremarkably appropriate and 
happy address, which we hope to be able give 
our readers, he stated the object of the gathering, 
and urged an energetic effort to establish the 
Society on a permanent basis. He alluded to 
the convention in Baltimore many years ago for 
organizing the old Society, in which so many of 
the best men of Maryland took part, made spe- 
cial remark of the laborious and successful ser- 
vices of the first President of the Society, the 
late Charles B. Calvert, Esq., and of the late 
Judge Glenn, of Baltimore, who presided over 
the convention. When Mr. Calvert was in doubt 
about issuing the premium list for the first Cattle 
Show, Judge Glenn settled the matter by that 
high-handed liberality for which he was noted, 
and guaranteed funds to meet any amount of 
loss. 

Gen. Tench Tilghman, formerly President of 
the United States Agricultural Soviety, and T. 
C. Peters, Esq., an ex-President of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, now settled in Mary- 
land, in the course of the evening, made valuable 
suggestions as to the government of the Society, 
and especially as to the importance of having an 
Agricultural Hall in Baltimore, and a permanent 
Secretary with a liberal salary, who, like the 
able and now venerable Secretary of the New 
York Society, should give his whole attention to 
the duties of the office. 

Ross Winans, Esq., whose eminence as a ma- 
chinist has for many years been recognized 
throughout the country, and who is, as well, an 
enthusiastic farmer, stock grower, and fruit 
grower, was unanimously elected President of 
the Society. The other officers were as follows: 
Vice Presidents—Col. Billingsley, of St. Mary’s ; 
Dr. R.S. Stewart, Anne Arundel; Colonel A. 
Bowie Davis, Montgomery ; J. Howard McHenry, 
Baltimore county ; Dr. W. H. DeCourcey, Queen 
Anne’s; C. B. Calvert, Prince Georges’ county ; 
Ramsey McHenry, Harford; W. M. Knight, 
Cecil; J. W. Jenkins, Charles; D.C. Blakiston, 
Kent, W. J. Aydelotte, Worcester; John Lee 
Carroll, Howard; Wm. Devries, Baltimore city ; 
Col. E. Lloyd, Talbot; Wm.-Dodge, Washing- 
ton; Dr. S. P. Smith, Allegany; Dr. G. R. 
Denuis, Somerset; Col. George R. Dennis, Fred- 
erick; S. T. Brown, Carroll; Col. Jas. Wallace, 
Dorchester; T. B. H. Turner, Calvert; Daniel 
Field, Caroline. General Sec’ry—B. H. Waring, 
Corresponding Secretary—E. Law Rogers, Execu- 
tive Committee—James T. Earle, Col. E. Wil- 
kins, Gen. Edward Shriver, Col. Oden Bowie, 
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E. G. Ulery, Chas. M. Dougherty, N. B. Worth- 
ington, Ezra Whitman, John Merryman. 


A committee consisting of A. Bowie Davis, | 


James Pentland, and Charles M. Dougherty was 
appointed to inform the President of his election. 


Messrs. John Merryman, Wm. H. Purnell and | 
George R. Dennis were appointed a committee to | 
obtain a charter from the Legislature. The | 


thanks of the society were returned to the chair- 
man, and on motion the meeting adjourned. 





Garlic, Sorrel, and Ox-Eye Daisy. 

A correspondent in Clarke county, Va., asks: 
“What is.the best mode of getting rid of the 
garlic or wild onion? Will grazing close de- 
stroy it? Ihave a quantity of it to contend 
with, and pulling it up seems to be an endless 
job.”’ 

Garlic, with many other pests of the farm, 
gives way, usually, before good cultivation, and 
the attendant occupancy of the ground with 
clover and cultivated grasses. Sorrel, which is 
so great a bugbear, and upon the destruction of 
which volumes have been written, is not the 
enemy so many take itto be. It occupies ground 
which is on some account unsuitable or unfriend- 
ly to the growth of a better class of plants, and 
is a plain indication of that unsuitableness. It 
may be excess of water, or want of thorough 
ploughing and exposure to the action of the air, 
or want of lime, or some other fertilizing element. 
Whatever it may be, and whenever the remedy 
is applied, the sorrel gives way to cultivated 
plants. It does not of itself drive or keep them 
out; it occupies till the circumstances become 
favorable to their holding possession. 

The famous pest, the Oz-Hye Daisy, or Caro- 
lina Pink, is thought by most persons to be in- 
eradicable. An enthusiastic friend once under- 
took to get it out of a favorite lot of a few acres, 
by hiring a large number of children from the 
neighboring village to pull it out by the root, 
and declared as the result that for every plant 
pulled out, a thousand new ones followed. In 
the month of June how many thousand of acres 
of our arable land are snow-white with the 
weed. Yet this evil which is tamely submitted 
to from ignorance, or indifference, may be surely 
subdued by a few years of steady, thorough cul- 
tivation. Put the land gradually into condition 
to produce heavy crcps of clover and orchard 
grass, and take off these crops in proper time 
before the weed seeds, and it will soon succumb. 
Or even with the timothy crop, whenever the 
land is brought to a degree of fertility that will 
yield two tons of hay, it will not be long in the 


| way. In the meantime, it is a satisfaction to 
| know that the stems cured into hay make an 
acceptable fodder to some sorts of stock. 

With regard to Garlic, a correspondent of 
| The Americun Farmer wrote some years ago, that 
the lands of Chester county, Pa., were many 
years ago, very much infested with it, and now 
| entirely rid of it, wherever it had been improved 
by lime or other means, and made to produce 
luxuriant crops of clover. 

The late G. M. Eldridge, Esq., of Cecil county, 
one of the most intelligent farmers of the State, 
said to us: ‘‘I well remember when it was diffi- 
cult to find butter in the Philadelphia market, 
made from upland pasture, that was free from 
the taste of garlic ; now, I understund it is rare- 
ly to be met with.’’ Mr. E. then goes on to say 
that thirty years ago, the lands around Philadel- 
phia were as poor as any of the lands in Mary- 
land. About that time the system of improve- 
ment commenced, and with it the destruction of 
the garlic. ‘‘This may have been in several 
ways: garlic like the garden onion is a biennial, 
when permitted to go to seed, as the root or 
bulb then dies; hence when land is improved to 
grow good grass, and that not pastured too young; 
the cattle when biting off the grass must also 
take with it the seed stalk of garlic. The same 
takes place also in mowing. Once cropping, or 
mowing, however, will not destroy it; for if you 
examine the root, you will find a number of 
cloves around, and attached to tke principal 
bulb, each I believe next year capable of putting 
up fresh stalks. But by cutting or grazing them 
off, several years, after the seed stalks are formed, 
I believe they may be destroyed. But pasturing 
before the stalk is formed, I do not think will ever 
destroy them. It must perform the work of re- 
production before the bulb dies, or it will remain 
perennial.” 

We can only, therefore, suggest the general 
method of getting rid of all these weeds, by such 
improvement as will occupy the ground with 
valuable plants, and cause it to be submitted to 
a course of thorough culture. We have no spe- 
cial modes to offer our correspondent to get rid 
of his garlic, but assure him that ‘pulling it 
up,’’ will not pay. 


ad 





Repiies TO Corresponpents.—Inquiries from 
correspondents on agricultural topics do not, 
sometimes, receive direct replies, because the 
points inquired about, sooner or later, are treated 
of in the general matter of the paper. Several 
of these, however, with reference to use of lime, 
gas house lime, and difference in value between 
stone and shell lime are this month crowded out. 
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Landlord and Tenant. 

The following letter from Allen Bowie Davis, 
Esq., opens a subject which must become, neces- 
sarily, of abiding interest in the old slaveholding 
States. Nothing is better settled than that land- 
holders willl not sell except upon compul- 
sion. A great many must sell, but all who can, 
will hold on to their possessions of lands. But 
they cannot work them as heretofore. They 
cannot, if they would, have large gangs of lab- 
orers, who, under their own direction, with the 
help of overseers, will till broad fields. All this 
is past. The land owner will satisfy his own 
love of his pursuit by confining himself to fifty 
or a hundred acres, more or less, according to 
circumstances, and the remainder will be put 
into the hands of tenauts. This will be the gen- 
eral result. 


The matter opened then by Mr. Davis is one of 
great importance in its bearing upon the future 
prosperity of the slave States, and the suggestions 
he here makes are timely and wise. Everything 
in such a system depends upon the character of 
the tenantry, and Jthis will be ultimately very 
greatly affected by the treatment received at the 
hands of landlords. The tenantry of this coun- 
try, generally, has been of the poorest description, 
chiefly because land has been so cheap, that only 
the poorest class of the population were not 
themselves landholders. But those who hold 
the land should deal liberally with their tenants, 
and, as Mr. Davis suggests, give them comfort- 
able and even tasteful places of abode, and 
in all respects, as far as practicable, such con- 
veniences and accommodations as they may re~ 
quire. The tenant should also be made to under- 
stand that his lease is to be a permanent one; 
that the property is to be, in fact, his home for 
life, if he fairly and faithfully fulfill bis part of 
the contract. The long leases of English land- 
holders are impracticable as yet, until we can be 
better assured of the character of tenants, and 
this is to be the work of time. In the mean- 
time, everything should be done to make their 
occupancy permanent, and to increase their per- 
sonal interest in the improvement of the pro- 
perty. 

On the other hand, the tenant should begin, at 
once, to understand, that the wretched, skinning 
system, which has brought renters into disgrace, 
is to be stopped at once. He must learn to feel, 
and to make it appear to bis landlord, that it is 
not his first object to get everything possible out 
of the land, and to put as little as possible back. 
He must show that he considers the landlord’s 
interest his own, for it is his own true and per- 








manent interest to care for, and improve the 
property. If mutual good will is set up between 
the two by fair and liberal dealing, the best re- 
sults may be expected to the interest of both. 
But we have only designed to glance at this topic 
as brought to notice by Mr. Davis, ané commend 
his views to the consideration of those concerned : 


GreENwoop, August 20, 1866. 
Messrs. Worthington § Lewis: 


GENTLEMEN: For my delinquency in not ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the first number, 
present series of the American Farmer, 1 send 
you enclosed six dollars for my own and two new 
subscribers. Address below. 

These two new subscribers are my tenants, to 
whom I thought I could not render a better ser- 
vice than by furnishing them the instruction 
and entertainmert with which your columns 
abound. This brings me to the important sub- 
ject of the relations between landlord and ten- 
ant, now to enter so largely into the practice and 
policy of Southern agriculture. It is a subject 
which I desire to call to your attention, and 
to invite to its discussion your clear and able 
pen. The laws governing the subject, the prin- 
ciples which should control, and the practice, so 
far as it bas entered into our system, are questions 
which undoubtedly will be interesting to your 
readers. I now have eight tenants, where, under 
the old system of involuntary servitude, I man- 
aged and directed myself. Sufficient time has 
hardly elapsed to form a just comparison of the 
relative advantages and profit of the two systems. 
Its discussion, too, would now be of no practical 
value, as the one is inevitably abolished, and 
the other, by the force of circumstances, fixed 
and unalterable. My experience, thus far, has 
taught me that it is to the interest of landlords 
to provide comfortable, and I would also add, 
attractive houses for their tenants, and also good 
stabling, and convenient furm buildings, as soon 
as practicable. This, I am aware, in many in- 
stances, and perhaps generally throughout the 
South, will entail a heavy tax upon landlords, 
but the sooner it is met, the sooner will they be 
able to command sensible, industrious and gen- 
teel tenants, and with such it ought to be the 
aim of every landlord to surround himself. In 
this they have the best guarantee for good far- 
mers, and an active and intelligent co-operation 
for mutual benefit and improvement. I say 


mutual, because, in my judgment, both landlord 
and tenant should learn to look upon each other 
as tenants, in common, or co-partners in busi- 
ness. The terms between them should be ar- 
ranged so that both can prosper, and find it 
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their interest to augment the productiveness, and 
improve the value of the land cultivated. Suc- 
cessfully to accomplish this, capital is necessary. 
In this it is to be regretted, tenan‘s for the most 
part, in this country, are deficient, and the bur- 
then falls upon the landlord. Thus, in addition 
to the funded capital in the land, the landlord 
has also to advance an undue proportion of the 
working capital. This augments his burthen 
and diminishes the interest the tenant should 
feel in the common stock. 

But I find myself saying more than I iatended, 
which was simply to call your attention, and 
that of your many intelligent correspondents to 
the subject. 

With my congratulations upon its revival, 
and best wishes for a future of uninterrupted 
prosperity to the old American Farmer, 

I am, truly yours, 
A. B. Davis. 


Book Table. 

Diseases OF AMERICAN STABLE, FLELD AND FaRM 
Yarp. By Robert McClure, Principal of Phila- 
delphia Veterinary College.—We noticed briefly 
last month the receipt of this work. It isa most 
valuable book, gotten up especially for the far- 
mer, stock breeder, and amateur. Wecan safely 
recommend it as an able assistant in the treatment 
of stock. It does not agree with the common 
system of treating animals—is intended tq in- 
clude a familar description ef diseases, their 
nature, causes and symptoms, the most approved 
methods of treatment, and the properties and 
uses of remedies, with directions for preparing 
them. It makes a volume of 400 pages, price 
$5.00. We give on anothe- page the author's 
very sensible views on the healing powers of 
nature, and should have given further extracts, 
but did not get the book in time from a friend to 
whom we submttted if, as more capable than 
ourselves of forming an opinion of its merits. 


War Poetry or tHe Soutn. iited by W. 
Gilmore Simms, L. L. D. New York, Richard- 
son § Co., 550 Broadway.—The imprimatur of 
Mr. Simms is a guaranty of the literary merit 
of this collection of Southern Poetry. The 
book is a volume of nearly 500 pages, elegantly 
bound and beautifully printed. To use the 
words of the editor: ‘‘It constitutes a contribu- 
tion to the national literature which is not un- 
worthy of it, and which is illustrating the degree 
of mental and art development which has been 
made, in a large section of the country, under 
circumstances greatly calculated to stimulate 
talent, and provoke expression through the 
higher utterances of passion and imagination.’’ 








Tue American Journal or Science AnD ArTS— 
Conducted by Profs. Silliman § Dana, New Ha- 
ven—Contents of November number: William 
Rowan Hamilton ; the Vowel Elements in Speech; 
Conclusive Proofs of the Animality of the Citrate 
Sponges; Caricography; Iadex to the Species; 
On the Oil producing Uplift of West Virginia ; 
Remarks on the Drift of the Western and South- 
ern States; New locality of Meteoric Iron in 
Cohahuila, Northern Mexico; On the Spectra 
and Composition of the Elements; Contribution 
to the Chemistry of the Mineral Springs of Onon- 
dagua county, N. Y.; on some new Manipula- 
tions; Experiments on the Electro-motive Force 
and the Resistance of a Galvanic Circuit; On the 
Spectrum of a new Star in Corona Borealis; On 
the Source of Muscular Power.’ 


Ono AGricvLTvRAL Report, 1865.—We are 
indebted to Secretary Klippart, of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture, for this volume. It 
coutains his own valuable report on the agricul- 
ture of Germany, with notes on the agricultural 
institutions of France, and French horses, the 
results of Mr. Klippart’s travels in those coun- 
tries in the spring and summer of 1865. We 
hope hereafter to give some interesting extracts. 

We are indebted to Sandford Howard, Esq., 
for catalogue of officers and students of Michigan 
State Agricultural College for 1866. 


Surry or Eactr’s Nest; or, the Memoirs of a 
Staff Officer serving in Virginia. Edited from the 
manuscript of Col. Surry. By John Esten Cooke. 
New York, E. J. Huntington § Co., 452 Brome 
street. We have not had time to give this hand- 
some volume a careful reading, but the title and 
the name of Mr. Cooke will commend it more 
strongly than any praise of ours. 

Namevess. By Fanny Murdough Downing. 
Wm. B. Smith § Co., Field and Fireside Pub- 
lishing House, Raleigh, N. C.—This book is su- 
perior to the great mass of matter for light read- 
ing, issuing from the New York press. The plot 
is well laid and well sustained, the characters ad- 
mirably and distinctly drawn, and the style, 
clear, simple and elegant. It marks the author- 
ess as a woman of genius, and of true, womanly 
culture and piety. It isin all respects a good 
book, and we regret that our limits do not per- 
mit us to speak more fully of its merits. 


From the same publishers we have Lre’s Last 
Campaicn. By Capt J.C. G. A historical nar- 
rative of the final events of the war in Virginia. 

Also, Tae Deserter’s Daucuter. A story of 
the war in North Carolina. 

Also, Castine. A novelette of charming in- 
terest. 
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From Ricsarpson & Co.—We have. their Edu- 
cational List of important and valuable text 
books, for schools and universities, prepared by 
distinguished scholars and friends of education 
in the South. 


Tue Westmixster Review for October has 
papers on ‘‘The Irish Church,’’ ‘‘The Apostles,’’ 
‘*The English and their Origin,’? ‘‘The Abbe 
Lamenais on Dante,”’ ‘‘The Canadian Confedera- 
tion and the Reciprocity Treaty,’’ ‘‘ The Dog— 
his Intelligence,”’ ‘Our North Pacific Colonies,”’ 
‘The Forrest of Fontainebleau, and the usual 
review of contemporary literature. 


Biackwoop, for October, contains the continua- 
tion of ‘‘Sir Brook Fossbrooke,’’ ‘‘Nina Balatka,”’ 
and ‘‘Cornelius O’ Dowd,”’ and also ‘‘Concerning 
Salads and French Wines,’’ ‘Light and Dark 
Blue,’’ ‘‘Allison’s History of Europe, 1815-52,’’ 
and ‘‘ Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church.”’ 


Tue Lanp we Love.—Thisable Magazine, edited 
by Gen. D. H. Hill, at Charlotte, N. C., is getting 
we trust, the liberal support it well deserves. 
The November number, besides a great variety 
of other matter, has two excellent agricultural 
articles, ‘‘The Nutrition of Animals,’’ and ‘‘Red 
Clover.”’ 

Govey’s Lapy’s Book, for November, is a 
good number, with beautiful engravings, and in 
its literary department well sustains the reputa- 
tion of this old and very meretorious Periodical. 
Our lady friends can be thoroughly posted up in 
all the elegancies of dress and fashion through 
the Lady’s Book. 





Tue Maits.—A subscriber, writing from the 
neighborhood of Newbern, N. C., expresses dis- 
appointment that he has failed to receive our Oc- 
toher number. We can only say to our friend, 
and to others who have the same complaint to 
make, that it is nofault of ours. Every subscri- 
ber’s paper is properly addressed and punctually 
mailed, but, we are sorry to say, there are too 
many instances of failure to reach their destina- 
tion, especially when directed to North Carolina. 
It cAn be only the fault of the mails, but how it 
is to be remedied we do not see. 





DressinG Pouttrry ror Market.—Messrs. Hal- 
stead & Putnam, Produce Commission Merchants, 
New York, inform us that the article in our 
November number on dressing poultry, credited 
to the Canada Furmer, was first issued from their 
house, and send us their circular containing di. 
rections for putting up various articles of coun- 
try produce for the New York Market, from 
which we will hereafter make extracts. 





The Maryland Horse Fair. 

An association under this title with John Mer- 
ryman, Esq., as President, held its first exhibi- 
tion and trial uf speed beginning on the 13th 
day of November, on the Herring Run race 


course. The occasion brought together some of 


the most celebrated trotting horses of the coun- 
try, Dexter, George M. Patchen, Silas Rich, Dan, 
Sleepy Davy, Ned Forrest, Lady Guilford, War- 
rior, Maryland, Belle of Baltimore, Hector, Fly- 
away, §c. Nou betting was allowed, the best 
order was preserved throughout, and everything, 
so far as we can learn, went off well. We give 
the result of the trials of speed as follows : 
FIRST DAY—FIRST RACE. 


Purse $250, mile heats, best three in five to 
harness : 


Br. h. Ned Forrest...... ceoccccescoese 3 2 3 
B. m. Lady Guilford. ........distanced first heat 
G. h. Warrior. ...........-distanced second heat 
Br. m. Maryland.........-distanced second heat 
B. m. Belle of Baltimore.........ee000. 3 3 3 
Br. h. Hector cecccc cocccccccese.sooccee 2 2 ZB 


Time : 2.364, 2.36, 2.36}. 
SECOND RACE. 
Purse $200, mile heats, best three in five to 
harness : 


B. m. Lady Warwick . ccocccoee 2 3 8 S 
Dun. g. Sleepy Davy...ccocccsseseee O 1 1 1 
Bl, 8. Fiyaway..ccccecccce eccccceee O 0 0 O 


Time: 2.38}, 2.38}, 2.38, 2.37. 


SECOND DAY—FIRST RACR. 
Purse $500, double teams, one mile and repeat, 
to wagons: 


Lady Guilford and Hector.... wecocceeesceceee L 1 
Belle of Baltimore and Baltimore county Maid. 2 2 
Bill and Sam, (withdrawn. ) 


SECOND RACE. 

Premium $4000. free for any horse, mare or 

gelding in the world ; $1600 to the second horse, 
$500 to the third, best 3 in 5 to harness: 


Br. g. Nexter..cccccccccccoccccccssccee 1 I 1 
S. s. Silas Rich ..... © cecccccces eecccccces 222 
Br. s. G. M. Patchen ....... cccccccccsee S BS SF 


THIRD DAY—FIRST RACE. 
Premium $200 for colts of 5 years and under, 
mile heats, three best in five, to harness : 
B. c. Whitefoot ..ccccrccscccscsereeceee 1 1 1 


B. f. Estella .cccccccccccccces cocevcccce 222 
Bl. c. Frank, | rs 

Orrick, § "7°88 *88t ee" se eeee Withdrawn. 
Br. f. Mary..... ee cecccce coe covces coos OVer age. 


Time : 3.06}, 3.18, 3.02. 


SECOND RACB. 
Premium $2000, '$500 to the second horse, 
free for all horses not in the larger purses, three 
miles and repeat, to harness : 


S. g. Silas Rich, ...ccssececes 2 
Br. s. George M. Patchen..... coos 8 
B. g. iid tn iiahibitndaventisennns 3 


Time: 7.57, 8.02. 


‘ 





Coby 





~ 














* was won by Davy. 
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Of the fourth day’s proceedings, we give the 
following account from the report of Daily Sun: 

The horses took position, Flyaway at the pole; 
Warwick second and Davy outside. They got 
off well, but soon Davy drew ahead, which po- 
sition he maintained to the close, making the 
mile in 2.39}; Warwick second and Flyaway 
third. In the secoud heat, with Davy at the 
pole, a good start was had, and a closer race en- 
sued, the horses throughout keeping very close 
together, Warwick coming in winner by a length 
in 2.353, Davy second. 

In the third heat Warwick had the pole, and 
an exciting race was had, the rush down the 
home stretch, at the close, being desperate, War- 
wick and Davy passing the judges’ stand almost 
neck and neck, in 2.36—Flyaway trailing. The 
heat was declared dead by two of the judges, 
General Grant being of opinion that the heat 
In the fourth heat, Warwick 
at the pole, Davy broke badly immediately after 
the start, and did not fully recover throughout 
the heat. 

The contest was close between the mare and 
Flyaway, the former winning by a length in 
2.384, Davy narrowly escaping being distanced. 
In the fifth heat a good send-off was effected, and 
the friends of Sleepy Davy were sanguine of his 
success. The race was close to the half mile, 
when Lady Warwick broke, losing ground con- 
siderably, and falling behind Flyaway and Davy, 
the latter coming in a winner by half a length, 
amongst the shouts of his admirers, in 2.40, Fly- 
away being second. The latter, not having won 
a heat in five, was, under the regulations, ruled 
out by. the judges, the contest thus narrowing 
down to Davy and Lady Warwick, the odds on 
the track being one hundred to eighty in favor 
of the former. 


In the sixth and last heat the horses got off 
well, Davy having the pole, the mare ahead to 
the half-mile pole, when she broke, but getting 
down again, got the lead of the home stretch, 
apparently determined to win, but Davy not be- 
ing very sleepy, crept up, and crossed the line 
ahead by two lengths, in 2.39, winning the heat 
and the race. He was immediately surrounded 
by his admirers, who lavished all kinds of praise 
upon him. 

The Dexter race took place between the second 
and third heats of the preceding race. The fa- 
mous horse was brought on the track to trot to 
saddle against a running horse to beat his unri- 
valled time of 2.18. This magnificent animal 
was ridden by Bud Dobell, and appeared to be 
in splendid condition, extoriing expressions of 








admiration fsom General Grant and other admir- 
ers of fine horses. 


After some delay Dexter got off well, closely 
followed by the running horse, trotting the mile 
without a break in 2.27}. A second trot was 
made, Dexter making the half-mile in 1.09, but 
broke shortly afterwards, and came home in 
2.244, which, considering the raw weather and 
heavy track, is said to be extraordinary time. 


Our Correspondence. 

The tenor of our correspondence, in its kind- 
ness of expression, and the hearty cheer with 
which it gives us encouragemant, may be thought 
somewhat monotonous. For the sake of variety, 
as well as for candour sake, we show the other 
side. Indeed we are not willing to miss the 
fun, of exhibiting to ardent Southern friends, 
some of the cool, refreshing qualities of our self- 
elected critics. Here is a specimen from a man, 
who, it will be observed, is not a subscriber, and 
has never been, but writes out of the mere over- 
flowings of his self-sufficiency and impertinence. 
He thinks it a part of his mission to lecture the 
American Former gratis. The gravity of our 
offence in the article alluded to, was, that we 
took in vain the names of Hon. Thaddeus Stevens 
and some of his compeers, and did not speak 
with due respect of the late John Brown, who 
was righteously hanged by "the neck by Gov. 
Wise. If we could exhibit the manuscript of 
this writer, literatim e spellatim, it would add 
richness to the suggestion about school-masters 
and mistresses : 





PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 9, 1866. 


Epitors of THE Farmer: I was out in Chester 
county, this week, and picked up your paper 
which had been sent asa sample, and, after read- 
ing it, observed I was very much pleased with 
it, and should subscribe for it, as the articles 
seemed better adapted to our wants than some I 
was taking. Having a farm in Kent county, 
Delaware, one of my friends asked me if I had 
read an editorial on ‘‘Homes,’’ I said, no; he 
read a part, and I was surprised I took the 
paper, and read the article, and I must confess 
that to find such a mixture of sense and nonsense, 
proper advice, and really wicked suggestions, 
from the centre of Baltimore is astounding. If 
you will make such selections as are in your 
August number, and write nothing yourselves 
until the writer of that article arrives at age, 
and can write for readers of good, common 
sense, your paper will do; but don’t send any 
more north until that is the case, and if your 
Southern readers want such food as that article 
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supplies, then in mercy, stop all papers and send 
schoolmasters and mistresses, and fit them to 
judge for themselves, for with such leaders their 
condition will continue to be miserable. 
Respectfully, 
E. Hunn. 


A philosopher who hails from Lincoln, Loudon 
county, Va., enjoyed the courtesy of our columns 
in years ‘past, in giving the world some lessons 
of wisdom on topics agricultural. He was ten- 
dered likewise the courtesy of a free copy of our 
paper, which he did not decline. These courte- 
sies being now renewed, as he says, we might 
have anticipated a civil response froma ‘‘Virginia 
gentleman,’’ but our correspondent being a phil- 
osopher, (natural,) and a free quoter of Scrip- 
ture, does not see the necessity of being a gentle- 
man too. He writes us, at large, through two 
closely written pages of his fool’s-cap, doing, 
all the time, various damage to the Queen’s Eng- 
lish, in the several circumstances of its Ortho- 
graphy, Etymology, and Syntax. (An editor 
should no more be abused in bad English, than 
a soldier shot with a rusty pistol.) He classes us 
with *‘Secessionists,’’ ‘‘State’s Rights men,’’ and 
other wicked people, says our ‘‘conduct has 
given the lie to our professions,’’ that ‘‘the hope 
of the hypocrite, (meaning ourself) shall perish,’’ 
that ‘‘Divine justice will give every one their 
(his?) due,’’ and@ proposes to be its pious instru- 
ment on the American Furmer. Our correspon- 
dent, it seems, met with losses by the war ‘‘to 
the tune of thousands,’’ which is @ sad thing to 
think of, seeing nobody else lost anything, and 
will not support the President’s policy or make 
any terms, with those who ‘‘caused the losses,’’ 
‘‘without having some evidence of repentance.”’ 

We solace ourselves under this inffiction, with 
the words of cheer of a Christian gertleman, on 
the opposite shore of the Potomac, in Frederick 
county, Md. : 

Emmittspure, Mp. 

Mr. Epiror: Iam very glad to see again the 
‘‘American Farmer.”’ 1 have received the three 
‘ast numbers, which I have found very interest- 
ing and instructive. Every farmer or tiller of 
the soil should be a subscriber—ir he wishes to 
conduct his business surely and profitably. 

I am but a small farmer, having only 50 acres 
of land, yet I find, in every number of your 
valuable monthly, instruction and information, 
worth a year’s subscription. 

I enclose you two dollars for the year’s sub- 
scription. Very respectfully, 

James D. Hickey. 


G. W. G., Memphis, Tenn., who has kindly 





' 
added several names to our list of subscribers, 


says: R. G. C., Esq., takes great interest in the 
Farmer, and will exert himself in its behalf. 
Please send us a number of specimen copies for 
distribution. He will take his commission in 
extra numbers to be distributed to get more sub- 
scribers, We are determined you shall be patro- 
nized. 

W.T.T., Charlotte C. H., Va.—I send yor 
two dollars for the American Farmer, for whose 
welcome presence [ return you my sincere thanks. 
I have ever had a particular regard for the suc- 
cess of your valuable paper, as § am one of the 
old subscribers when under the control of the 
late lamented Mr. Skinner. I had the pleasure 
of forming the acquaintance of Mr. Worthington, 
one of the present proprietors in the city of Bal- 
timore, in 1855, when he first became a partner 
in the paper, and under whose direction it has 
done such valuable service to the agricultural 
interests of our country. 

Prof. W. H. D., Greensburg, La.—A friend 
was so kind as to lend me a copy of your most 
excellent magazine. I read it carefully, came to 
the conclusion it was the best agricultural publi- 
cation I had ever seen, and hasten to transmit to 
your address, two dollars. 

J.T. D., Thomastown, Leake county, Miss.— 
At the close of the war I was left so poor, that I 
concluded I could not indulge tn luxuries. 
Though I thought of you, I had not the courage 
to enclose two dollars, I find so many places for 
the application of this small sum. Yet your 
kindness and liberality in sending the three num- 
bers without hearing from me at all has tri- 
umphed, and I have no doubt all of your old 
subscribers will sooner or later respond in the 
same way. Our farmers should rally to the sup- 
port of the old American Furmer, as to that of 
theol@ American Constitution. Some publishers 
have made a mistake in dropping some of their 
very old subscribers, supposing that everybody 
South was hopelessly poor, or conld not be 
trusted. I hopesoon to send you some subscribers. 

W.L. W., Loretto, Va.—Permit me to return 
you my sincere thanks for numbers of the Far- 
mer sent. It was most cordially received as old 
friends always are. 

S. H. B, Charlestown, Va.—Pardon me for 
not having sooner acknowledged the receipt of 
your very valuable and highly interesiing paper. 
It was with real pleasure I looked upon the face 
of my old familiar friend. There is no periodi-~ 
cal that I read with so much pleasure and profit. 
I think I can send you some new subscribers 
before long. 





Sa 
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W.S. K., Brunswick City, Va.—Two numbers 
of the American Furmer have been handed me by 
neighbours. Although I have never been a sub- 
scriber to that valuable work, my earliest recol- 
lections are associated with it, and it was so 
long the only agri€ultural publication known to 
me, that it seems as if the sole right to that 
branch of industry belongs to the name, American 
Farmer. Send it to me. 

B. R. M., Chaptico, St. Mary’s county.-—I was 
surprised and delighted yesterday, by the receipt 
of three numbers of the American Furmer, with 
a receipt for one year’ssubscription. This is the 
work of some kind, thoughtful, and sensible 
friend, who knew my wants better than I did 
myself, and was better able to supply them. It 
was the very thing I wanted, and I heartily 
thank my unknown friend for his (or her?) kind 
consideration. 

Dr. H. W. D., Manchester, Chesterfield county, 
Va.—A short time since I received from youa 
copy of that most valuable and time-honored 
periodical, the American Furmer. Would that eve- 
ry farmer in Virginia was able and willing to sub- 
scribe to it. Itis the only object of real beauty 
and pleasure I have received from north of the 
Potomac since the war. Could you be instru- 
mental in instilling a true agricultural spirit 
into our people, you will do more good to Vir- 
ginia than by any other means, for our fortunes 
are now to be dug out of our native soil. If we 
eannot govern our land as we wish, we may, 
perhaps, be allowed to cultivate it as we choose. 


J. L. M., Charlottesville, Va.—Please find en- 
closed two dollars, along with my hearty thanks 
for your paper. It comes just at the season that 
T most need it, but any time would be a pleasant 
reminder of our ante-bellum communications, as 
itis also a perfect type of what such a paper 
should be. 


~ 
oe 





Farmers’ ConveNTION aT RicHMonD.— We have 
not received in time for notice this month any 
account of the proceedings of the Convention of 
the farmers of Virginia, assembled on the call 
of Hon. Willoughby Newton, President of the 
State Agricultural Society. We do not doubt 
it was an important gathering, and that happy 
results will follow it for the agriculture of 
Virginia. ; 


ae 





Hessian Fry.—The Practical Etymologist gives 
the following rule for eluding the Hessian fly, 
which appears to bea good one: Notice in each 
neighborhood at what date the latest sown wheat 
that is taken by the fly was sown, and sow for 
the future a little later than that particular date, 





Business Notices. 

To Susscrizers.—Our friends, to whom the 
Farmer has been sent for now six months, will 
note that we have not dunned nor hurried them 
in their payments. We prepared ourselves in 
the beginning to wait patiently, knowing that 
with a great many there would be need to wait. 
Where there is real need of it, we can wait still, 
but we are very well assured that the least prompt 
to pay are often those who are most able. There 
is some evidence of this in the fact that our Mary- 
land subscribers are much behind those of more 
southern States. It is not, certainly, because 
they are unable to pay, but on the principle, we 
suppose, that those who live nearest to church 
are most apt to disturb the worship by coming 
in late. Let them not think, however, that they 
will want a welcome, or in the least disturd our 
little church by coming in at any time. But now 
is a great word in matters temporal as of those 
of greater import. Now is just the time we most 
want the small amounts due us. Now, when the 
Christmas times are coming. 


AGeENcIES AND Hetps.—A host of friends have 
done us valued service in making additions to 
our list of subscribers. We are under great obli- 
gations to all these. We are sure a great many 
more can help us in the same way, and we beg 
our friends everywhere to remember how great 
the benefit to us would be, if each subscriber 
would but get us another. 

We will pay liberally those who give their 
time and attention in acting as agents for the 
Farmer. We know, at the same time, that a 
very large number among our subscribers who 
will not receive commissions, can, by a friendly 
word said in season, render us the aid we need. 

It will be noticed that we do not resort to the 
method used by very enterprising contempora- 
ries to force up extraordinary subscription lists. 
We want very good rather than very large lists. 
That is, we want appreciative readers, and those 
who need the services we offer them. We want 
the solid, substantial men scattered through the 
country, rather than unwilling readers, who 
may be begged or offered an inducement to sub- 
scribe by an indefatigable drummer. 

Our Excuances.—We are under the greatest 
obligations to our country exchanges for their 
very friendly notices of the Farmer, especially 
during the month past. We wish it were in our 
power to thank each one specially and by name, 
We cannot doubt that while they do us a valua- 
ble service by their appreciative notices, they 
are doing good service, too, to their several 
communities. 
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OFFICE OF THE MARYLAND STaTE 
AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Baltimore, November 23, 1866. 

The first quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Marylaud State Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association will be held at the 
office of the Association, 67 W. Fayette street, 
on Tuesday, 4th December, at 11 o’clock. 


B. H. Warine, Gen. Sec’y. 


2. 
ad 





Remarks of Col. A. Bowie Davis, 


At the Meeeing to organize a State Agriculturaj 
Society. 


I beg to return you my thanks for the honor 
you have done me in calling me to preside over 
this meeting of the farmers of Maryland. It is 
doubtless owing to the fact that I am, perhaps, 
the oldest member of the late Agricultural So- 
ciety present. I attended the first meeting, 
called by the late lamented Calvert, to consider 
the best means of promoting the farming inter- 
est of the State, in 1848. The meeting was 
presided over by the late Judge Glenn, then the 
president of the Maryland Farmers’ Club, origi- 
nated and sustained exclusively by the liberality 
and energy of that lamented jurist and farmer. 
From that meeting sprung the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Maryland, of which Mr. Calvert was the 
first president, and all of us know with what 
zeal, ardor and ability for several years he dis- 
charged the arduous and important duties of that 
office. Its early growth was slow and discour- 
aging to so earnest and energetic a presiding offi- 
ceras Mr. Calvert; and for want of funds to offer 
adequate premiums and defray the expenses inci- 
dent to the first agricultural exhibition, he 
hesitated to announce a cattle show for the first 
year. Judge Glenn, hearing of this state of 
things, with his characteristic public spirit and 
liberality, immediately stepped forward and offer- 
ed, on his own individual responsibility, to 
guarantee the success of the exhibition, or to 
make good any deficiency, either in premiums or 
expenses, which might result from failure or only 
partial success. Thus assured, the exhibition 
was announced by the president, and resulted in 
complete success. Not only did the farmers of 
Maryland come out with their stock—horses, cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs, mules and oxen, the produc- 
tions of the farm, the dairy and the poultry yard, 
with fruit in tempting and various kinds and 
excellence, but also were present the mechanic 
and the manufacturer, with all the skill and in- 
genuity peculiar to the genius of the American 
character. Also were present other States—little 





Delaware challenged old Virginia; the Keystone 
State was here to cement the arch, and the great 
Empire, with her representatives, to see what was 
to be seen—and to report what she did see. The 
merchants and hotel keepers of Baltimore, with 
a few honorable exceptions, gad hitherto been 
indifferent, standing aloof from the enterprise; 
but now, seeing that there was reality and ad- 
vantage in the undertaking, came forward and 
tendered for ten years the use of a lot on which 
to hold the future exhibitions of the society —thus 
securing to Baltimore the vast incidental advan- 
tages growing out of the anuual meetings and 
commingliugs of the great body of farmers from 
this and the surrounding States. Such were the 
fruits of the little meeting (far less than this) 
presided over by Judge Glenn, which, led on and 
carried out by Charles B. Calvert—names ever to 
be honored and held in grateful esteem and re- 
spect by every farmer of Miaryland, and whose 
zeal and public spirit it is ardently to be hoped 
will animate and influence this meeting in the 
object for which it has assembled. 

That object, gentlemen, is the reorgantzation 
of the Agricultural Society of Maryland, inter- 
rupted and broken up by war—a war which 
turned our beautiful show grounds into recruiting 
stations and military encampments, and called 
our members from the peaceful plow handles to 
the terrific furrows of battle, and from our gulden 
harvest to the bloody harvest of death. 


Happily for a common country and a common 
interest, war has ceased. It becomes us, as farm- 
ers and conservators of the land, to heal up the 
wounds and to smooth down the rugged places, 


I rejoice to meet you here, brother farmers, 
upon a common platform, broad enough and 
strong enough to take in and sustain all classes 
and all interests, and where neither sectarian 
bigotry nor party hate can find food or rivalship 
upon which to pamper and fatten. To advance 
a common interest, and through it the whole in- 
terest, is the great object for which we have 
assembled, remembering that to feed the hungry 
and to clothe the naked is the high and noble 
mission of the farmer. 


*e 





Monster Pumpxins.—Mr. Jacob Fehl, of Con- 
estoga township, Lancaster county, Pa., raised 
on his farm this year a pumpkin which measures 
seven feet and four inches in circumference, and 
weighs 170 pounds and 4 ounces. The same 
vine which produced this monster bore six more 
pumpkins, two weighing together over 200 
pounds, one 128, another 128, and the remain- 
der little less than 100 pounds each. 
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[ From M’Clures Diseases of American Stable, &c.] 
Vis Medicatrix Nature, or how Diseases are 
Cured without Medicine. 

Intelligent persons have no difficulty in, recog- 
nizing in the constitutions of animals and men 
a power of self-restoration, which is capable of 
resisting the influence of disease. It is this 
power that heals wounds, unites broken bones, 
and supplies lost substances. Diseases are not 
unfrequently efforts in this direction, and to stay 
the action of hurtful material when admitted 
into the system. If the eye, for instance, receives 
a particle of sand or hay seed, the weeping of 
the secretions of pus are remedial measures to rid 
the eye of the offending body. Poisons are good 
examples of the manner in whicb animals will 
cure themselves. When poison is taken into the 
stomach, irritation of the bowels is set up, fol- 
lowed by purging, as an effort to get rid of the 
poison. Nature, however, is not always success- 
ful, and the animal may die from the violent 
action set up. Again, a sprain will be cured 
by this very power, provided absolute and entire 
rest be allowed to the sprained part, without 
any interference from medicine or art. 

The remedial powers of nature often require 
assistance, as, for instance, in cases of debility, 
when the blood is becoming too watery. A few 
doses of iron, and in many cases a little extra 
food, will enable the sanative powers of the con- 
stitution to effect a complete cure. Often the 
removal of an animal from the sphere of exciting 
causes of disease, will cause the effect to cease, 
and the power of nature will cure the affection. 
Hence, many persons reflect upon the many in- 
stances when apparently severe cases of sickness 
were cured by some simple substance, and much 
credit given to a power it never possessed. 
Where the powers of nature are left to perform 
a cure, let the strength of the animal be main- 
tained, beeause if that fail, where is the chance 
of recovery? Blood-letting and physicking are 
powerful and depressing agents, so much so, that 
when carried to any extent, few, if any animals, 
by the little power that may be left, will cure 
themselves. It is this knowledge that enables 
Homeepathists to continue their practice; for if 
it were not for this power in the constitution in 
each and every animal, Homeepathists would 
have long since ceased to practice their peculiar 
art. If farmers and owners of horses and cattle 
will only cease to bleed, and pour nostrums down 
the throats of their stock, and learn to rely more 
upon the great curative that God has implanted 
in the constitution of all His creatures, as a pow- 
er in protecting their lives when attacked by 
disease, it will surely be infinitely more profitable 





and pleasant to them. In curing disease, medi- 
cine and art should be directed to assist the 
powers of nature to overcome disease—nothing 
more. : 


Breeding Horses. 

There is much said pro and con, in papers de- 
voted to Agricultural interests, on the propriety 
and profit of farmers breeding horses, that is 
those especially adapted for speed. Most farmers 
keep but one or two brood mares, and hence have 
only occasionally a horse for sale, still it is of much 
importance whether that one shall be a profitable 
one. Fancy horses, that is those that possess 
style and speed, or those that possess extraordi- 
nary speed, although having neither beauty nor 
style, are the ones which command the highest 
prices in the market. Speed, in this fast age, is 
considered a desirable quality, and for all light 
work on a farm, such are generally well adapted. 
A horse whose natural formation gives him a gait. 
of ten or twelve miles an hour can perform dou- 
ble the amount of labor with the same expendi- 
ture of vital power, as does the one who can 
only go five or six miles in the same length of 
time, and hence for traveling purposes should be 
of double the value, because, time is money. 
There are, however, some objections in breeding 
for this kind of stock. Injuries, some diseases, 
defects and blemishes detract much more from 
their selling value than does the same in the 
heavier class of draft horses. Light and ill- 
formed and incapable ones are always unprofita- 
ble; other objections are sometimes urged why 
farmers should not raise fast horses, that is, that 
it often draws them outside of their legitimute 
calling and leads to racing, gambling and dissi- 
pation. We can see however but little force in 
this conclusion, for almost uniformly a com- 
manding price changes the ownership. Therefore 
we conclude that a good ciass of roadsters of 
pure blood will very likely prove the most pro- 
fitable. 

There is another suggestion in connection with 
this subject that we conceive of some importance, 
that is, to have the foals come in the fall, instead 
of the spring cf the year. There is then com- 
paratively but little labor for the dam to do 
during the suckling season, and the colt can be 
weaned and reared on good spring pasture, and 
avoid the stunt generally given at this important 
period, by winter fodder — Weekly Telegram. 

Fine Stocx.—Let Southern farmers who want 
fine stock take notice of the advertisement of that 
enterprising stock breeder, S. W. Ficklin, Esq., 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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Pure Southdowns. 

Henry Webb, son of the late Jonas Webb, the 
celebrated ,breeder of these sheep, alludes to a 
correspondent in the Field, in writing that jour- 
nal, as follows: Alluding to ‘‘Babraham flock,”’ 
the writer appears to imply that they were not 
‘pure Southdowns,’’ thereby leading your read- 
ers to infer that Mr. Webb passed off his flock as 
‘-pure’’ when such was not the case. The article 
states—‘‘After Ellman’s death we lose all positive 
evidence of the purity of the Southdowns.”’ 
Now this I must correct, as I have in my own 
possession the pedigrees of the Babraham flock, 
commenced by my late father prior to the death of 
Mr. Ellman, and kept uninterruptedly by him 
with great accuracy up to the time of the dis- 
persion of his well-known flock, which was 
originally raised by him from sheep purchased 
of the Jate Mr. Ellman, and other eminent Sussex 
Southdown breeders. I personally asisted my 
father many years, andam acquainted with every 
detail relative to the rearing and management of 
his sheep, and I am enabled to speak positively 
from my own memory, as well as from my 
father’s books, as to every ram used. 





Sat anp Asues ror Horses.—Those keeping 
horses should, twice a week, throw in a handful 
to each of salt and ashes. Mix them by putting 
in three parts of salt to one of ashes. Horses 
relish this, and it will keep their hair soft and 
fine. It will prevent bots, colic, ete. A little 
ground sulphur mixed with salt and ashes, and 
given once in two or three weeks, is also benefi- 
cial. All domestic animals will be thus benefited. 


ad 





Mutton must have age in order to be good. 
In this respect it is different from beef. Five 
years is the time held in Europe to be the best— 
an age which our wethers seldom attain. It is 
all lamb with us and young mutton. We can 
taste of nothing better than well matured sheep, 
in which case the muscle is tender and solid, the 
succulent juices all in perfection. 


oo 





Corron Crop 1n Vireinta.—The only crop of 
cotton raised below Richmond in thirty years 
has been raised by Dr. Blair Burwell, Jr. It 
was planted in 210 acres, and yielded 225 pounds 
to the acre. This is a good commencement, and 
we hope that cotton-raising will be regularly 
pursued in Virginia.—Richmond Dispatch. 





> 


J We may certainly conclude that God 
would not remove good men out of this world, 
were this the happiest place. 





Young Trees in Winter. 

We copy the following sensible and seasonable 
hints upon this subject from the American Agri- 
culturtst for October : 

Many persons seem to think that when they 
have set out fruit trees, they have done their part, 
and if the trees do not flourish, the blame.is laid 
to the nurseryman, or they conclude that their 
land is not suited to fruit. Besides neglect, trees 
have active enemies, both biped and quadruped. 
A good fence, with gates securely fastened, is a 
great protection against the larger animals, no 
matter whether they have two or four legs. If 
one has trees in grounds usually approached by 
a curved path, they stand a poor chance when 
snow is on the ground. There are certain hea- 
thens who will strike a bee line with thier sleighs 
and sleds from the gate to the house, and if there 
are any young trees in the way, so much the 
worse for the trees. We once suffered very se- 
verely in this way, and when remonstrance was 
made, all the satisfaction we got was the informas 
tion that there were no roads when snow covered 
the ground. We know of no way of dealing 
efficiently with these two-legged brutes, but there 
are some small four-legged ones that need looking 
after, and whose deprepations can be warded off. 
Mice are often troublesome in a young orchard. 
If clean culture has not been followed, it is not 
too late to remove all dead weeds and other rub- 
bish that can harbor mice. The little fellows like 
to work under cover, and the remains of weeds 
and grass afford them convenient shelter. They 
have a grand time under newly fallen snow, and 
it is well to head them off by tramping the snow 
firmly around the trees. Among the various 


preventives of the attacks of rabbits, none are 
perhaps more easily applied, or more efficacious, 


than that proposed by Dr. Warder, at one of our 
pomological meetings. The rabbit is rather fas- 
tidious as to its food, and has a great dislike to 
animal matters. Indeed it was long ago recom- 
mended to shoot a rabbit, split it open, and rub 
the tree with its body, as a warning to its fellows. 
Dr. Warder’s plan is to spatter the tree with 
blood. Blood is readily obtained wherever 
slaughtering is done, and with a vessel of this 
and aswab mude of corn husks tied to a stick, 
one can bespatter a young orchard in a short 
time. Dr. W. states that a single application 
suffices for a whole winter. 


Some One Says.—The simplest way to prepare 
bones for manure is to break them into small 
pieces with a hammer and mix with an equal 
quantity of earth or ashes, when they will de- 
compose, 
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Housekeeper’s Department. 


COFFEE. 

Baron Liebig, the great chemist, gives us at 
length, a scientific exposition of the mystery of 
coffee making. He is not without cooking ob- 
servation, if not experience, and assures us of his 
opportunities in this regard as a boy in a ducal 
kitchen, presided over by a French cook. ‘I 
watched,’’ he says, ‘‘with the greatest interest 
the process of roasting a joint from the first when 
it was put raw on the spit, till that consumma- 
ting moment when the fire had imparted to ita 
rich, brown covering of sweetest savor.’’ 

I observed how the roast-veal was sprinkled 
with salt, the capons wrapped in slices of bacon ; 
nothing escaped my eager boyish attention. 

Hence I have retained a taste for cooking, and 
in leisure hours occupy myself with the mysteries 
of the kitchen; with the preparation of articles 
of human food, and all thereto belonging, in 
which are not unfrequently included matters of 
which chemistry knows next to nothing. 


We hope our lady readers will give their best 
attention to the principles of coffee making here 
laid down, and save the waste of so precious a 
commodity, and the necessity of resorting to the 
many poor substitutes that have come into com- 
mon use. 

Be the method of preparing coffee what it may, 
it is first requisite to sort the berries. Foreign 
substances are frequently found among them, 
bits of wood, feathers, and usually a number of 
black mouldy berries, which must be taken 
away ; for our sense of taste is so delicate that 
the smallest admixture cannot escape notice. 


Berries of dark or green hue are generally 
dyed; and these must first be washed in a little 
water and afterwards dried with a warm linen 
cloth; with those of a pale color this is unneces- 
sary. 

The next operation is the roasting. On this 
depends the good quality of the coffee. In reality 
the berries should only be roasted until they have 
lost their horny condition, so that they may be 
ground, or, as is done in the East, pounded toa 
fine powder. 

Coffee contains a crystalline substance, named 
caffeine or theine, because it is also a component 
part of tea. 

This matter is volatile, and every care must 
be taken to retain it in the coffee. For this pur- 
pose the berries should be roasted till they are of 
a pale-brown color; in those which are too dark 
there is no caffeine; if they are black the essen- 
tial parts of the berries are entirely destroyed, 





and the beverage prepared from these does not 
deserve the name of coffee. 

The berries of coffee, once roasted, lose every 
hour somewhat of their aroma, in consequence 
of the influence of the oxygen of the air, which, 
owing to the porosity of the roasted berries, can 
easily penetrate. 

This pernicious change may best be avoided 
by strewing over the berries, when the roasting 
is completed, and while the vessel in which it has 
been done is still hot, some powdered white or 
brown sugar (half an ounce to one pound of 
coffee is sufficient.) The sugar melts immediate- 
ly, and by well shaking or turning the roaster 
quickly, it spreads over all the berries, and gives 
each one.a fine glaze, impervious to the atmos- 
phere. They have then a shining appearance, ag 
though covered with a varnish, and they in con- 
sequence lose their smell entirely, which, how- 
ever, returns in a high degree as soon as they are 
ground. 

After this operation, they are to be shaken out 
rapidly from the roaster and spread on a cold 
plate of iron, so that they may cool as soon as 
possible. If the hot berries are allowed to re- 
main heaped together, they begin to sweat, and 
when the quantity is large, the heating process, 
by the influence of air, increases to such a de- 
gree that at last they take fire spontaneously. 
The roasted and glazed berries should be kept in 
a dry place, because the covering of sugar at- 
tracts moisture. 

If the raw berries are boiled in water, from 
23 to 24 per cent. of soluble matter is extracted. 
On being roasted till they assume a pale chestnut 
color, they lose 15 to 16 per cent., and the ex- 
tract obtained from these by means of boiling 
water is 20 to 21 per cent. of the weight of the 
unroasted berries. The loss in weight of the ex- 
tract is much larger when the roasting process 
is carried on till the color of the berries is dark 
brown or black. At the same time that the 
berries lose in weight by roasting they gain in 
volume by swelling; 100 volume of green berries 
give, after roasting, a volume of 150 to 160; or 
two pint measures of unroasted berries give three 
pints when roasted. 

The usual methods of preparing coffee, are, 
first, jiltration; second, by infusion; third, by 
boiling. ilirution gives often, bnt not always, 
a good cup of coffee. When the pouring of 
boiling water over the ground coffee is done 
slowly, the drops in passing come in contact 
with too much sir, whose oxygen worksa change 
in the aromatic particles, and often destroys them 
entirely. The extraction, moreover, is incom- 
plete. Instead of 20 to 21 per cert., the water 
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dissolves only 11 to 15 per cent., and 7 to 10 per 
cent. is lost. 

Infusion is accomplished by making the water 
boil, and then putting in the ground coffee; the 
vessel being immediately taken off the fire and 
allowed to stand quietly for about ten minutes. 
The coffee is ready for use when the powder 
swimming on the surface falls to the bottom on 
slightly stirring it. This method gives a very 
aromatic coffee, but one containing little extract. 

Boiling, as is the custom in the East, yields 
excellent coffee. The powder is put on the fire 
in cold water, which is allowed merely to boil 
up a few seconds. The fine particles of coffee 
are drunk with the beverage. If boiled long, 
the aromatic parts are volatilized, and the coffee 
is then rich in extract, Lut poor in aroma. 

As the best method, I adopt the following, 
which is a union of the second and the third : 

The usual quantities both of coffee and water 
are to be retained; a tin measure containing 
half an ounce of green berries, when filled with 
roasted ones, is generally sufficient for two small 
cups of coffee of moderate strength, or one, so 
called, large breakfast-cup (one pound of green 
berries, equal tu 16 ounces, yielding after roast- 
ing 24 tin measures [of $ ounce] for 48 small 
cups of coffee.) 

With three-fourths of the coffee to be em- 
ployed, after being ground, the water is made to 
boil for ten or fifteen minutes. The one-quarter 
of the coffee which has been kept back is then 
flung in, aud the vessel immediately withdrawn 
from the fire, covered over, and allowed to stand 
fur five or six minutes. In order that the pow- 
der on the surface may fall to the bottom, it is 
stirred round; the deposit takes place, and the 
coffee poured off is ready for use. In order to 
separate the drugs more completely, the coffee 
may be passed through a clean cloth; but gen- 
erally this is not necessary, and often prejudicial 
to the pure flavor of the beverage. 

The first boiling gives the strength, the second 
addition the flavor. The water does not dissolve 
of the aromatic substances more than the fourth 
part contained in the roasted coffee. 

The beverage when ready ought to be of a 
brown-black color; untransparent it always is, 
somewhat like chocolate thinned with water; 
and this want of clearness in coffee so prepared 
does not come from the fine grounds, but from a 
peculiar fat resembling butter, about twelve per 
cent. of which the berries contain, and which, 
if over-roasted, is partly destroyed. 

In the other methods of making coffee, more 
than the half of the valuable parts of the berries 
remains in the ‘‘ grounds,’’ and is lost. 





To judge as favorably of my coffee as I do 
myself, its taste is not to be compared with that 
of the ordinary beverage, but rather the good 
effects might be taken into consideration which 
my coffee has in the organism. Many persens, 
too, who connect the idea of strength or concen- 
tration with a dark or black color, fancy my 
coffee to be thin and weak, but these were at 
once inclined more favorably directly I gave it a 
dark color by means of burnt sugar, or by add- 
ing some substitute. 

The real flavor of coffee is so little known to 
most persons, that many who drank my coffee 
for the first time doubted of its goodness, be- 
cause it tasted of the berries. A coffee, how- 
ever, which has not the flavor of the berry is no 
coffee, but an artificial beverage, for which many 
other things may be substituted at pleasure. 
Hence it comes that if to the decoction made 
from roasted chicory, carrots, or beet-root, the 
slightest quantity of coffee be added, few per- 
sons detect the difference. This accounts for the 
great diffusion of such substitute. A dark mix- 
ture, with an empyreumatical taste, most people 
fancy to be coffee. For tea there are no substi- 
tutes, because everybody knows what real tea is 
like. 





Waar ts Procressive AGRICULTURE ?—The New 
York Obsirver answers this question in few 
words but very comprehensively, as follows: 

Under its influence spring up tasty and con- 
venient dwellings, adorned with shrubs and 
flowers, and beautiful within with the smiies of 
happy wives, tidy children in the lap of thought- 
ful age—broad hearts and acts, as well as words 
of welcome. Progressive agriculture builds 
barns and puts gutters on them, builds stables 
for cattle and raises rootsto feedthem. It grafts 
wild apple trees by the meadow with pippins or 
greenings—it sets out new orchards and takes 
care of the old ones. It drains low lands, cuts 
down bushes, buys a mower, house tools and 
wagons, keeps good fences and practices soiling. 
It makes hens lay, chickens live, and prevents 
swine from rooting up meadows. Progressive 
agriculture keeps on hand plenty of dry fuel and 
brings in the oven wood for the women. It 
plows deeply, sows plentifully, harrows evenly, 
and prays for the blessing of heaven. 


2606 


J&P To fatten geese, the Irish Farmers’ Ga- 
zetle says, put up three or four into a darkened 
room, and give each bird one pound of oats dai- 
ly, thrown on a pan of water. In fourteen days 
they will be found almost too fat. Never shut up 
less than two together, as they pine if left alone. 
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Sunday Reading. 


Our Lorp hath many Divine resemblances in 
Holy Scriptures, or names to express His nature. 
. . . But this name Jesus includes all; for in 
this He shows, not so much what He is in him- 
self, as what He is to us, seeing He vouchsafeth 
to carry our benefits in His name. It is a name 
of intercession, of invocation, of remission of 
sins. The Apostle saith, that ‘‘at the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow,’’ not only the knees 
of our heart (which at His name should bow and 
bend indeed) but ‘‘every knee;’’ He that cre- 
ated the body should have reverence of the body. 
Fut why at this name of God, above all other? 
Because this name cost much, when it was bought 
by the blood, by the honor, by the life of the Son 
of God himself; and seeing it cost such a price, 
we ought with all reverence to be thankful for 
it; He humbled himself in procuring it; and we 
therefore in receiving it. Jesus a Saviour; there- 
foreGop. Cuxrist, anointed; and so, ‘‘ the Holy 
one of God;’’ Jesus in Hebrew for the Jews, 
Cnrist in Greek for the Gentiles ; Jesus, to save 
sinners, and Curist, in respect of us, to kill sin, 
as Bonavintura saith. It is the property of a 
Saviour, first to encounter with the enemy ; se- 
condly, to help with counsel; thirdly, to give 
strength; fourthly, not to save once, but still; 
fifthly, not one, but many; sixthly, not for time, 
but for ever: all which our Lorp Jesus fully ac- 
complished. 

This sweet name (Jesus) contained in it a thou- 
sand treasures of good things, in delight whereof 
St. Paul useth it five hundred times in his epis- 
tles, as Genebrardus observes. 





Lorp, be pleased to shake my clay cottage, be- 
fore Thou throwest it down. Make it totter 
awhile before it doth tumble. Let me be sum- 
moned before I am surprised. Deliver me from 
‘¢sudden death ;’’ not from sudden death in re- 
spect of itself, for I care not how short my pas- 
sage be, so it be safe. Never any weary traveller 
complained, that he came too soon to his jour- 
ney’send. But let it not be sudden in respect 
of me. Make me always ready to receive death. 
Thus no guest comes unawares to him, who 
keeps a constant table. 





They, who mean to be doctors and teach oth- 
ers, must in their first accesses and degrees of 
discipline, learn of those whom God and public 
order hath set over usin the mysteries of religion. 





Happy the man, whose goodness is always 
progressive, and whose virtues increase, with his 
years, who loseth not, in multiplicity of world- 
ly cares and pleasures, the holy fervors of his 
‘first love,’’? but goeth on burning and shining 
more and more, to the end of his days. The 
church, like her representative, Sarah, is now 
“well stricken in years;’’? but we hope that, 
like her, she will ‘still bring forth more fruit 
in her old age;’’ we look for many more ‘chil- 
dren of promise’’ to be born unto Curist, both 


| from among the Jews and Gentiles. 


For as a man, who hath stared too freely upon 
the face and beauties of the sun, is blind, and is 
dark to objects of a less splendor, and is forced 
to shut his eyes, that he may, through the de- 
grees of darkness, perceive the inferior beauties 
of more proportioned objects; so was old Sime- 
on: his eyes were so filled with the glories of 
this revelation, that he was willing to close them 
in his last light, that he might be brought into 
the communications of eternity; and he could 
never more find comfort in any other object, this 
world could minister. 


The nature of christianity stands in opposition 
to all other professions in the world; comforts 
the philosopher, silenceth the scribe, strikes ora- 
cles dumb, cries to every man in the world to go 
out of it. It doth in a manner bid defiance to 
the whole world. It tells the Jew his ceremo- 
nies are beggarly ; the wise man of the world, 
that his philosophy is but deceit, and his wis- 
dom madness. It plucks the wanton from the 
harlot’s lips, tumbles down the ambitious from 
his pinnacle, disarms the avenger, strips the rich. 


We see what small heed is to be given to the 
judgment of the world, concerning small sins. 
Those, that the world counts little sins, may be 
great and heinous in the sight of God; for God 
‘¢judgeth not, as man judgeth.’’ He isa spirit, 
and therefore, spiritual sins and provocations, 
such asinordinancy in the thoughts, desires, and 
affections, are sins, possibly, that are more hein- 
ous in God’s sight, than more carnal and gross 
sins are. 





They that have learned of the Lorp Jesus to 
be lowly and humble in heart, profit more by 
meditation and prayer, than by reading and 
hearing. 





The eyes, that have seen Jesus, find all ob- 
jects but Jesus, unworthy of their regard. 
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A Kansas Wueat Crop.—The Emporia News 
states that M. Wockman, of Pike township, Kan- 
sas, recently thrashed the wheat harvested from 
13% acres, which yielded an aggregate of four 
hundred and ninety-two bushels, or nearly thir- 
ty-six bushels per acre. This is said not to be 
an exceptional case for that region, as hundreds 
of fields were equally as good and some better 
than this one, though not yet thrashed. 


oe 
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Baltimore Markets, Nov. 22. 
Corrge.—Rio, 18¥al9X¥c. gold, according to quality. 
Laguayra ——, and Java ——- cts. gold. 
Corton.—We quote prices as follows, viz: 








Grades Upland. Gulf. 
Ordinary. eccccccccccccccesecce 20 _ 
Good doseeeee erveeee 29 _ 
Low Middling ...cccccccee ccccccccccces Sl — 


Middlings...cccceccccccvcvccccccccsscss 85 
FerRTILIzeRs.—Peruvian Guano, none in the market, 
nominal, $95. California, do. $65; Rodunda Island, $25; 
Reese & Co’s. Soluble Pacific Guano, $65; Flour of Bone, 
$60; G. Ober’s (Kettlewells) AA Manipulated, $70; A do., 
$60; Ammoniated Alkaline Phosphate, $55; Alkaline Phos- 
phate, $45; Baltimore City Company’s Fertilizer, $40; do., 
Flour of Bone, $60; do., Ground Bone, $45; do., Poudrette_ 
$20; Baugh’s Raw-bone Phosphate, $56;—all per ton of 
2,000 Ibs.; Pure Ground Plaster, $13.50a$14.00 per ton. 
Shell Lime, slacked, 6c., unslacked, 10c. per bushel. 

Fisu.—Mackerel.—No. 1, $21a23; No. 2, $1821; 
large new, No. 3, $14.75a15.25. Herrings —Shore- none. 
Labrador, $8 0049.00; Potomac and Susqueh’na, $8.50a9, 
Codfish, new, $7.50a$8.50. 

Corn.—White, $1.12a$1,20; Yellow, $1.14a$$1,18 per 
bushel. 

FLour.—Howard Street Super and Cut Extra, $11.25a 
$11.75; Family, $14.50a15.00; City Mills Super, $11.00a 
11.25; Baltimore Family, $17.00. 

Rye Flour and Corn Meal.—Rye Flour, new, $7.25a 
7.50; Corn Meal, $5.2545.50. 

GRain.— Wheat.—Good to prime Red, $2 90a3.00; 
Choice White—scarce—$3.00; good to prime, $3.00a$3.25 
per bushel. 

Rye.—$1.25 per bushel. 

Oats —Heavy to light—ranging as to character from 57 
aéic. per bushel. 

Hay AND Straw.—Timothy $27a30, and Rye Straw $28 
per ton. 

Beans.-—Common, ¢2 50a3.00 as to quality. 

PoTaToEs.—$4.00a4.25 per bbl. 

PRovisions.—Bacon.—Shoulders, 16a163¢ cts.; Sides, 
164a18f Hams, plain bagged, 19 cts.; sugar cured, 20 cts. 
per lb. 

Sa.Lt.—Liverpool Ground Alum, $2.20a2.30; Fine, $3.10 
23.25; Turk’s Island, 62}¢c. per bushel. 

Sgeps.—Clover, held at $9.25a9.50; Timothy, $3.50a3.75 
Flaxseed, $3 15 

Tosacco.—We give the range of prices as follows: 


Maryland, 






Frosted to common. ......++ sescveccees $2.50a 3.00 
Sound common. + 3.50a 4.00 
Middling ....0. os ee sescesecsess 6.00a 8.00 
Good to fine DrOWD.... se cccscece sees ceseee 10.00815.00 
Fancy... ccccoccccccce coccccscccccccccccccese 17.00825.00 
Upper country... ...cccccee cocccccccccccces 8.00030.00 
Ground leaves, NEW seesescccccccccseccesess 3.00812.00 

Ohio. 

Infericr to good COMMON... ssssceeseseeesss 4.008 6.00 
Brown and spangled......ssecccsssssesseeees 7.00a812.00 

ood and fine red and spangled........+++++ 13.00a17.00 
Fine yellow and fancy ..s.cscseseesecceeeees 20.00830.00 





WHISKEY—$2.38a2.42 per gallon, in barrels. 

Woot —We quote: Unwashed, 28432 cts. per 1b.; Tub- 
washed, 48a51 cts.; Fleece, common, 42a45 cts.; Pulled, 
No. 1, 30a35 cts. 

CaTTLE MaRKket.—Common, $5 00a$6; Good, $7a$7.25- 
Prime Beeves, $7.50a8.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Sheep—d a6 cents per lb. gross. 

Hogs —$7.75a8.75 per 100 lbs., net. 





Wholesale Produce Market. 


Prepared for the American Farmer by Evuicorr & Hxwks, Produce 
and Commission Merchants, 67 Exchange Place. 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 20, 1866. 


Butrer —Ohio. in bris.and kegs, solid packed, 20 to 
25 cts.; Roll, 35; Virginia and Pennsylvania in keys and 
tubs, 20 to 25; Glades, 30a45; Goshen, 45. 

Beeswax-—45 cts. 

Cueese.—Eastern, 18; Western, 16. 

Driep Fruit.—Apples, 10; Peaches, 17. 

Eaas—In barrels, 35 cents per dozen. 

FEATHERS—75 cents for good Southern. 

Larp.—Brls. 15, kegs 15, jars and other country pack- 
ages 16 cents. 

TALLow.—11 cents. 
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FLOWER POTS. 











LINTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FLOWER POTS, 


Office Corner of Lexington and Pine Streets, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


>a 





We are now prepared to furnish the trade our Flower Pots in large quantities, at short notice. 
We respectfully solicit orders and guarantee to give satisfaction. 


REFERENCES. 


ton. ISAAC NEWTON, Oommiss’r Ag., Washington. R. BUIST, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WM. SAUNDERS, Dep’t Agric., Washington. PETER HENDERSOF, New York. 
W. R. SMITH, Botanic Gardens, Washington.? G. W. WILSON, Beston, Mass. 


ALEX. McKERICHAR, Pres. Botanic Gardens, Wash.' ISAAC PATTERSON, Newbern, N.C. 
JOHN FEAST & SON, Baltimore, Ma. W. D. BRECKENRIDGE, Baltimcre co., Md. 
&. HALLIDAY & SON, Baltimore, Md. JAMES M. PRICE, Media, Pa. nov-ly 





THE BALTIMORE CITY 
t Fertilizing Manufacturing Company 


Have entered into contract with the city of Baltimore for the 
REMOVAL OF ALL 


NIGHT SOIL, DEAD STOCK & REFUSE MATTER, 


And will be prepared in a short time to furnish Farmers and 
Gardeners with 


Superior Fertilizers, 


At LOW PRICES; also, 


GSGROouUND BONES, 
IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT. 
Further particulars will be given in a future advertisement. 


JOS. J. STEWART, President. 
Wm. H. KIMBERLY, Treasurer. july-tf 
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FLOUR OF RAW UNSTEAMED BONE. 


Price Reduced to $60 per ton in Baltimore. 
Is the Flour of Bone, prepared by the American Bone Flour Company, Pure? 








The only question that any one can ask, or need ask, in regard to this Flour of Bone is, whether it is pure, un- 
burnt bone, for if it is pure, then its superior value and importance is a settled fact. Now, how are we to satisfy 
farmers on this point? First then, it is by no means a difficult matter for us to know with certainty that this bone 
is absolutely pure, that it is not adulterated, and it is not a secret, for we have no secrets. In order then to test its 
purity, we simply take from the barrels 100 parts, say 100 ounces, or 100 grains, put it in a suitable vessel, called a 
erucible, then place the crucible on a hot fire, and burn the bone to a white ash, which will be done in twenty minutes, 
then, after cooling, weigh the ashes and see how much has been burnt away. Pure, unsteamed bone will lose fully 
one-eighth of its weight by burning, which is the animal matter; now if it losses less, it is certainly adulterated or 
steamed, for if Plaster is raixed with it, it will not lose so much, because plaster will not burn, and there is nothing 
that can be used to adulterate with that will burn away in the same proportion, hence this is an infallible, certain 


test. 
tion. 


We have frequently tested this Bone Flour, and in every instance have found it entirely free from adultera- 
We continue to test all that we receive, hence we are able to give our customers the positive assurance that 


the Flour of Bone prepared by. the Bone Flour Company is absolutely pure; the question of value is then settled, 
for the value of pure bones is well known, and when reduced to the fineness of flour, their value is increased a hun- 
dred fold, and they are as quick and active as dissolved bone or Super Phosphate, and are worth vastly more. 

t 


JOHN 8. REESE & CO., 
General Agents for Southern States, 


71 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE, Mp. 








PATENT 


FAMILY HOMINY MILL, 
With Fan Attachment. 


I am now prepared to fill all orders for the above mills 
Owing to the increasing demands for them for the last 
three years, makes it no longer an experiment, having 
been fairly tested before the public for the past five years, 
fully sustaining all and even more than has been claimed 
for it. Hundreds of farmers testify to its advantages and 
pronounce it the best millin use. Every farmer should 
avail himself of the opportunity of procuring one of 
these mills, as the season is now at hand. The trade 
supplied at a liberal discount by the sole agent, 


RICHARD CROMWELL, 


DEALER IN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 


Warehouses, 46 and 48 Light street, 
nov-4t BALTIMORE, MD. 





SEED! SEED! SEED! 
Clover, Timothy, Herds, Orchard Kentucky Blue, and 
other field Seed for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 
THOMAS W. LEVERING & SON, 
No. 55, lower end Commerce street 
nov-4t Baltimore, Md. 





CHOICE 
FRUITS, FLOWERS, SEEDS, &e. 


B. M. WATSON, Otp Cotony Nurseries anp 
Seep EstasiisHMent, Puymouts, Mass., offers a 
complete assortment of the hardiest and most 
productive sorts. The finest Grapes, new large 
Currants, Strawberries, Gooseberries, Blackber- 
ries, Roses, Flowering Plants, Bulbs, Lillies, 
Seeds, &c., may be sent by mail, prepaid, in per- 
fect order. Fruit and Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Hedge Plants, &c., will be 
sent by Express or Freight, paid to Boston.— 
Also, the True Cape Cod Cranberry, for cultiva- 
tion in wet land, or in upland and Gardens, 
where it produces at the rate of 400 bushels to 
the acre; with directions for cultivation. Priced 
Descriptive Catalogues will be sent to any ad- 
dress. Now is the best time for planting. The 
best way to obtain good Fruits and Flowers, is to 
send direct to the Grower. Send fora Catalogue. 

Wholesale Catalogues to the trade. 

Agents wanted. nov-dec-feb-mar 


BELMONT STOCK FARM. 


It has been my aim for years to secure the best 
breeds of stock, and have imported two Norman 
Stallions for quick heavy draught; also two 
Mares for breeding pure stock. BLACK HAWK, 
(Morgan), suited for fast draught, and of good 
riding qualities, and have bred from him seven 

ears with entire satisfaction. One of the NOR- 

ANS WILL BE LET next season; the other 
and Black Hawk will continue at my Stables. 
Short-horn Cattle, some bred in Kentucky by 
Alexander, Clay,and others, and all are immediate 
descendants of imported Bulls, and now being 
crossed with a young Kentucky Bull of the best 
blood in America. 

ALBEMARLE IMPROVED HOGS, 
A cross of Chester county and Kentucky Wo- 
burn, and, just now, sows and pigs, and, gen- 
erally, boar and sow shotes and pigs. The Cat- 
tle and Hogs will be priced to suit the times, de- 
livered on the trains. S. W. FICKLIN, 
nov-tf Near Charlottsville, Va. 
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NeW Bolck MaCulyE 


In successful operation since 1854. Common 
labor, with one brick-maker only, required. 
Worked by one man, makes 4,000 per day; by 
horse, 7,000 to 12,000; by steam, 16,000 to 
25,000. Cost from $100 to $700. 


DRYING TUNNEL, 


Patented 26th February, 1861, for ‘drying 
bricks, tile, pottery, cores for castings, and other 
manufactures of clay and sand: grain, fruit, 
vegetables, pea nuts, broom corn, peat, lumber, 
glue, starch, whiting, sugar, bagasse, guano, 
leather, hides, fish, meat, saltpetre, alum, and 
other chemicals.’’ Bricks molded one day are 
set in the kiln the next. For further particulars, 
in a pamphlet, (seventh edition, enlarged, ) giving 
full instructions on brick setting and burning 
with wood or coal, address, sending twenty 


cents, 
FRANCIS H. SMITH, 
dec-tf Box 556, Baltimore, Md. 





FIFTY THOUSAND GRAPE VINES. 


No. 1. No. 2, 

--_--——_s Co 

Per 100 1.000 Per 100 1,000 

Delaware, 1 year old....... $15 $120 $10 $80 
- 2 Oe eumaaaae 25 200 18 120 
Concord...1 ee NS 80 8 60 
os 2 dima Oe o 36 190 33: 
Clinton....1 ee ome O 60 5 40 
= 2 se senmenen. ae 100 9 70 


My Grape Vines are started under glass from 
single eyes, and then grown in the open air. 


ALSO, 
500,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Per Doz. Per190. Per 1,000 
Agriculturist ........00000...50 cts. $1.50 $10.00 
New Jersey Scarlet...... wa > 1.50 + 10.00 
Brooklyn Scarlet............50 §¢ 1.50 10.00 
Wilson’s Albany.....0.0000.25 ** 75 4,00 
Doolittle’s Black-Cap Raspberry.......$3 per 100. 
Philadelphia Raspberry........+seccesses a 

H. F. CROWELL, 

dec-2t Hammonton, New Jersey. 





GRAPE VINES AT AUCTION. 


PARSONS & CO., 
AT FLUSHING, NEAR NEW YORK, 
WILL HOLD THEIR 


SECOND ANNUAL TRADE SALE. 
On Wednesday, December 12, at 11 A. M. 


There will then be offered 200,000 Vines of fine 
quality, including 50,000 Delaware, 2 years old. 

Iu order to invite the attendance of Dealers, 
and their confidence in the absolute character of 
the sale, thé Vines will be started at half the 
Catalogue price, and the sale will be absolute 
above that point. 

The plants are all grown from single eyes, of 
well ripened wood. They will be the best of 
their respective classes, and will include 





Delaware, Concord, 
Iona, Israella, 

, Ives Seedling, Hartford Prolific, 
Adirondac, Norton’s Virginia, 
Diana, Allen’s Hybrid, 
Rebecca, And other varieties. 


Circulars giving particulars will be sent to all 
applicants. By packing in double boxes at small 
comparative expense, the Vines can be sent to 
any distance safely with the thermometer at zero. 

Four thousands of 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES 
On their own roots, will also be offered. dec-tf 
Iona, &c., Grape Vines! 


FINE OPEN AIR GROWN.—2 
YEARS OLD—CHEAP. 


Address 








A. HAMMOND, 
oct-Bt GENEVA, N. ¥ 





PENNSYLVANIA 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


York, Pennsylvania. 


Wholesale manufacturers of Cultivator Teeth, Plow 
Steel, Agricultural Castings, Horse Powers, Threshing 
Machines, Cultivators, Steel Plows, Plow Handles, and 
standard agricnitural implements generally. 

Especial attention, of the trade and farming commu- 
nity, called to our celebrated Iron Geared Horse Powers, 
largely used in the South for ginning cotton, threshing 
grain, sawing wood, and propelling mills. It is war- 
ranted stronger, more durable, and lighter of draught 
than any other in the Market. 


PLOW HANDLES. 


Having improved machinery for manufacturing Plow 
Handles on the largest scale. we can supply the trade at 
the shortest notice with all sizes of No. 1 Plow Handles. 

Address A. B. FARQUHAR, 
nov-tf York, Pa. 


WM. CORSE & SON, 


Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep constantly on hand a large and select stock 
of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, FLOW- 
ERING SHRUBS, GRAPE VINES, CURRANTS, 
RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, GOOSE- 
BERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, ESCULENT 
ROOTS, &c. 50,000 Apple Trees, of large size 
and thrifty growth, all of leading varieties. 
30,000 Evergreens and Shade Trees, of the most 
popular kinds. 50,000 Hedge Plants, Osage 
Orange, American Arborvite, and Norway 
Spruces. 5,000 Evergreens, of extra size. 

As we intend clearing the ground this fall, 
will sell them low by the quantity. 

Send for Catalogue, gratis. 

We have no Travelling Agents. 
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HOPEWELL | 


NURSERIES 


Fredericksburg, 
VIRGINIA. 


—--—— 


HENRY R. ROBEY. 





The Proprietor begs leave to call your attention 
to his 


NURSERIES 


He will be glad to serve his old cus- 
tomers and the public gene- 
rally, with his 


Present Saleable Stock, 


Which includes 
Summer, Fall and Winter 
APPLE TREES. 


(Particular attention given to the cultivation 
of Apples of Southern origin.) 


PEARS, Standard and Dwarf, 
PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
CHERRIES, PLUMS, 
CHESTNUTS, CURRANTS, 
ASPARAGUS ROOTS, 
Strawberries, Fig Roots, 
Hop Roots, 
Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Evergreens, 
Osage Orange Plants, 
Vines and Creepers, 


GRAPES, 


Of which he has about 130,000 vines, well root- 
ed and at very low prices, 


nov-tf 





TO CAPITALISTS. 
FOR SALE, 


VALUABLE FARM, 


Rich Gold and Manganese 
Mines, and Large Beds 
of best Porcelain Clay. 


Situate in Buckingham county, Virginia, about two 
miles from James river, (within four miles of Hardwicks- 
ville Bridge), and 100 miles above Richmond—containing 
318 acres—with a fine orchard and good improvements, 
such as dwelling house, usual out-houses, and tobacco 
houses. Land of a gray, sandy nature, with deep clay 
foundation, similar to the famous Green Springs Land of 
Louisiana—producing fine crops and susceptible of the 
highest improvement, lies well and abundantly timbered 
with original forest, and well watered—about 175 acres 
arable land. 

Farm under an excellent fenee, beautifully laid off in 
six fields, and has two upland meadows. 

— is a Ricn Go_p Ming, and a MANGANESE 

INE. 

&@ Also a large bed of Fine PoRcELAIN CLAY, now 
much sought after. 

This truly valuable farm and mineral property will be 
sold for cush only. Title unquestionable For terms, 


address 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
‘“‘American Farmer’ Business Agency. 
52 South Gay street. 
nov-tf Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE. 
A FINE FARM, 


Admirably Suited for 
Peach Growing, 


Also, for the Oyster Business, as 
well as a Ducking Point. 


Sitnate on a peninsula, nearly surrounded by two 
creeks, with a bold approach of water navigable by steam; 
boats, in Westmoreland county, Va. 

It contains 330} acres very productive land, neatly 
fenced with locust and chestnut, and divided into four 
fields, with springs of running water ineach. It hasa 
fine peach orchard. The creeks and coves abound in 
oysters, crabs, and fish, and there is a great abundance 
of wild fowl, according to season. It has agood dwelling 
house, new barn, outhouses, &c., &c. : 

There is also a large “Indian” or shell-bank—the lime 
from which has been used to great advantage on the 
lard, 

The place is most convenient of access; is guaranteed 
to be healthy, and commands a fine view of the Potomac 
river and the shores of Maryland. 

It wil} be sold low on immediate application. Terms 


Cash. Address 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, 
“American Farmer’ Business Agency, 


No. 52 South Gay street, 
nov-tf Baltimore, Md. 
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A NEW NOVEL 


BY 


SOLON ROBINSON, 


THE 


Veteran Agricultural Editor 


OF THE 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 





A novel by Solon Robinson, long and well- 
known as the Agricultural Editor of THE 
TRIBUNE, will be commenced in THe WEEKLY 
Trizune of December 5th. It is called 


ME-WON-I-TOC, 
A Story of Western Life, Indian and Domestic. 


Though not Mr. Robinson’s first novel, we do 
not doubt that this will newly prove the worth 
of the pen that in so many chapters of successful 
writing for the farm and the fireside, and in be- 
half of the friendless poor of a crowded city, has 
been entertaining and instructive. 

A true Indian novel is among the varieties of 
latter-day fiction, and the pioneer life of the 
West, abounding, as it does, in rude but rich 
material for the work of the novelist, has found, 
of late, but few faithful delineators. It is not 
too much to say that few Americans have been 
so near to the American people in their home- 
stead life and character as settlers and pioneers, 
as the author of Me-won-i-toc ; few have travelled 
so far and observed so closely amid the varieties 
of the farmer’s and pioneer’s life, East and 
West; and no writer for the daily press has had 
a keener relish for, and a livelier sympathy with, 
the fresh and free out-door life which enters into 
the element of his novel. Mr. Robinson’s wri- 
tings have always been marked by a quaint and 
direct force; pictures, simple, but graphic, of 
things as they really are; practical and minute 
knowledge of the useful and the beautiful as they 
are brought together into every-day conciousness 
—these are some of the features of a style of 
word-painting with which the readers of this 
paper have been long familiar. 

The new novel, which will be begun the first 
week in December, will continue during the 
spring. 

In addition to this, Tat Weexty Trisvne will 
contain, as usual, features of entertainment, in- 
struction, and variety, surpassing those of any 
other journal published to benefit the home life 
of the people, and justify the ever increasing 
support which has made it the most widely cir- 
culated paper in America. 





THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is printed on a large double-medium sheet, 
making eight pages of six broad columns each. 
It contains all the important Editorials published 
in Tue Dairy Trisong, except those of merely 
local interest ; also Literary and Scjentific Intelli- 
gence; Reviews of the most interesting and 
important New Books; the Letters from our large 
corps of correspondents; the latest news received 
by Telegraph from Washington and all other 
parts of the country; a Summary of all impor- 
tant intelligence in this city and elsewhere; a 
Synopsis of the Proceedings of Congress and 
State Legislature when in session; the Foreign 
News received by every steamer; Exclusive Re- 
ports of the Proceedings of the Farmers’ Club 
of the American Institute; Talks about Fruit, 
and other Horticultural and Agricultural infor- 
mation essential to country residents; Stock, 
Financial, Cattle, Dry Good and General Market 
Reports; making it, both for variety and complete- 
ness, altogether the most valuable, interesting and 
instructive WeEKLY Newspaper published in the 
world. 

The Full Reports of the American Institute 
Farmers’ Club, and the various Agricultural 
Reports, in each number, are richly worth a 
year’s subscription. 

THE NEW NOVEL GRATIS. 

Any person sending the money for ten copies 
WEEKLY Trisune will be entitled to an extra 
copy gratis. The work, if published in nook 
form, would cost two dollars. 

Price of Taz Weexiy Trisune five cents per 


copy. For sale by all Newsmen. 
TERMS. 

Mail subscribers, single copy, 1 year—52 numbers..$ 2 00 
Mail subscribers, Clubs of five......seccceos cecece 9 Ov 
Ten copies, addressed to names of subscribers. coos 17 50 
Twenty copies, addressed to names of subscribers.. 34 00 
Ten copies, to one address..... 0 c0cens cocccecccecs 16 00 
Twenty copies, to one address ...... seesesccceccee 30 00 


An extra copy will be sent for each club of ten, cash to 
be paid in advance. 

Drafts on New Yorx, or Post Office orders, 
payable to the order of Tue Trisune, being 
safer, are preferable to any other mode of 
remittance. Address 

It THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


TILDEN TOMATO SEED. 


We offer a limited supply of very select seed 
of this celebrated new variety, saved from perfect 
fruits grown from seed of Mr. Tilden’s own rais- 
ing. Its earliness, smoothness and handsome 
appearance, great solidity and superior quality, 
render it THE MOST VALUABLE VARIETY NOW IN CUL- 
TIVATION, and a necessity in every garden. Price 
(mailed to any address) 25 cents per packet. 
EDWARD J. EVANS & ©O., 

No. 9 N. George st., York, Pa. 








dec-4t 
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POOLE & HUNT, 


BALTIMORE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable and Stationary Steam En- 
gines and Boilers, 


STEAM FIRE ENGINES, 
LEFFEL’S PATENT AMERICAN 


Double Turbine Water-Wheel, 


Saw Mills, Mining Machinery, 
Portable Grist Mills, 


£2 YLOURING MILL MACHINERY, 
COTTON SCREWS, 


Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. aug-ly 


STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANO FORTES, 








MASON & HAMLIN’S CABINET 
ORGANS, 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES, 


CHAS. S. BENTEEN, 
No. 80 W. Fayette street, and 
No. 10 N. Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


FURNITURE. 


S. S. STEVENS & SON, 


Extensive Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
kinds of 


FURNITURE, MATTRESSES, 
School Desks, Mirrors, 


And every article kept in a first class house. 


aug-ly 





WAREHOUSES: 
Nos. 131 and 133 W. Baltimore street, 
and No. 3 South Calvert street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


aug-ly 








OTTO WILKENS’ 
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i Te iva Ve 
iano Forte 
Manufactory, 
No. 487 Baltimore st., 

BALTIMORE. 
First premiom, Gold Medal, awarded at Mary- 

land Institute Fair, for Pianos. nov 
The Southern Cultivator, 

EDITED BY 


D. Redmond and Wm. N. White, 
Is published monthly, 
AT ATHENS, GEORGIA, 
By WM. N. WHITE. 





Terms.—Two Douvars per year, or $1 for six 
months; fifty cents for three months, in advance. 
Single copies, twenty cents. 

Specimen copies free. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, twenty cents per line. 


The ‘‘Southern Cultivator’ and ‘‘American 
Farmer’ both furnished for $3.50; ten copies of 
each for $30.00. Address 

WM. N. WHITE, 
Athens, Georgia; or 
WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 


aug-tf Baltimore, Md. 





Ayrshires, Southdowns, Berkshires. 





Ayrshire Cows, Heifers and Bull-Calves, South- 
down Bucks and Buck-Lambs, and Berkshire 


Pigs, for sale by 
RAMSAY McHENRY, 
oct-3t Emmorton, Harford County, Md. 
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FRUITLAND 


CARDEN AND NURSERY, 


NEWARK, DELAWARE, 


350,000 PEACH TREES for sale. My stock of Peach 
Trees is admitted to be the finest and largest in the coun- 
try. 150,000 of them Hale’s Early. 200,000 of the cele- 
brated Orchard varieties, as follows: 


Troth’s _— be ay York, Yellow Rareripe, 
Crawford’s Early, Old Mixon Free, Moore’s 
Favorite, Ward’s Late Free, Harker’s 
Seedling, Reeves’ Favorite, Mary’s 
Choice, Stump the World, Craw- 
ford’s Late. Crockett’s White 
Smock, Late Heath Free and Cling. 


I have a very large stock of 


Standard and Dwarf Pears, Apples, Cherries 
Plums, Apricots and Nectarines, Grapes 
and Smal Fruits in variety, Evergreens 
and Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrub- 
bery, Hedging Plants, Greenhouse 
and Bedding Plants. Rhubarb and 
Asparagus, &c., &c. 


Those that forward their orders early can depend upon 
having them filled with any kind of No. 1 stock pertain- 
ing to the Nursery business. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, 
oct-3t NEWARK, DELAWARE. 


THE NONPARIEL WASHING MACHINE 











Combines large capacity, great strength, and entire 
ease and simplicéty of operation. 

It saves two-thirds the time and labor, and half the soap 
required in washing by hand; and Fivg YEARs’ exper- 
ience proves it to be the onL¥ Washtng Machine made 
which stands the test of time and use. 

It is geared to give siz strokes of the plungers for one 
utun of the handle—or, when werking leisurely, about 
forr hundred strokes a minute ; thus bling a boy or 
igir of fifteen years to do a week’s washing for a family 
of six or eight persons, in from two te three hour’s time; 
and being a squeezing machine, it is guaranteed not te 
injure the finest fabric. 

Dealers supplied. Send for descriptive circular te 

OAKLEY & KEATING, 
184 Water street, New York. 

Sold by RICHARD CROMWELL, 

july-6m No. 46 and 48 Light st., Baltimore. 








- Hightstown (N. J.) Nurseries. 


120,000 Peach Trees, 

Of ail the leading market varieties, of which 
40,000 are HALES’ EARLY—the earliest by two 
weeks, and hardiest of any known variety. 

Also, APPLES, 

PEARS, and 
CHERRIES, 
Both dwarf and standard. 


PLUMS, APRICOTS, NECTARINES, &c. 


A large stock of STRAWBERRIES, including 
Agriculturist, Wilson’s Albany, Jucunda or 700; 
BLACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES,—including 
the Philadelphia,—and other small fruits. 

For Circulars, address 

ISAAC PULLEN, 


jy,au,s8,0,n, &f,’67 Hicurstown, N. J. 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


American Farmer Office, 


EDWIN A, LEWIS, 


Proprietor of Agency. 

















FOR THE PURCHASE OF 


Guanoes, Super-Phosphates, Bone 
Dust and Other Fertilizers, Ma- 
chinery, Farm Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Seeds, 

And other articles required by Plan- 
ters and Farmers. 





Ja See Editorial notice, August aumber of the 
‘American Farmer.’ -“@X 





Having no personal interest whatever in any Fer- 
TILIzER, Macuing, or IMPLEMENT, I am enabled to 
make uabiassed selection, and will purchase from 
such sources only as are believed to be entirely 
reliable. 

My arrangements with Manufacturers and Deal- 
ers, are such that I can furnish any article of 


Fertilizers, Implements, or Trees, 


WITHOUT CHARGE of Commission to the 

Purchaser. 
2B Purchases made for cash only, and orders 

must be accompanied by a remittance. 
Address 
EDWIN A. LEWIS, - 
American Farmer Office, 

No. 52 Soura Gay stTREET, 

aug. Baltimore. 
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In. B. DUVALL & CO., 


. B. DUVALL. E. B. DUVALL, Jr. H. WADLBEIGH. J. WILLIAMS. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE STEAM EXGIVES 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


AND DEALERS IN— 
Corn Mills, Saws, _ 
Saw Gummers, 
Gum and Leather Belting, 
Gum Hose, 
Gum Packing, 
Steam Guages, 
Whistles, | 
Boiler Tubes, 


Boiler Plate, &c. &c. &c. 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR THE 


DOUGLASS PATENTED PREMIUM 


SORGHO, OR SUGAR CANE MILL. 


24S. HOWARD STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
aug-6m Shops, at Laurel, Prince George’s Co., Md. 
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Rosedale Nursery, 
BRENHAM, WASHINGTON COUNTY, TEXAS. 
William Watson. 


Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, Strawberries, Roses and Orna- 
nov mental Shrubbery. 


BLOOMINGTON 


NURSERY AND GARDEN. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock, Flow- 


ers, Bulbs, Greenhouse and Garden Plants. 
GRAPES AND ROSES A SPECIALITY. 
Planting and Care of Trees. 

Most planters are SO careless! Friends, if you want 
Trees to thrive, plant early, on dry, deeply plowed 
ground. Keep roots from sun, air and frost, burying in 
ground again as soon as possible. If shriveled, bury 
tops and all in moist ground for ten days. Thin out and 
shorten in tops before planting, to balance the loss of 
roots in digging. Dig large holes, three feet across and 
two deep, or better still, plow out very deep furrow, fill- 
ing up with best soil, so that trees shall stand only as 
deep as in Nursery. Straighten out all roots in natural 
order, fill in with best, fine, moist earth, and then tread 
down thoroughly, watering well, if dry, before filling up. 
Then MuULCH—that is, cover the earth two feet each way 
from stems with coarse manure or straw, six inches deep. 
Always putcorn or some hoed crop; NEVER grass or grain 
among youngtrees. All trees and plants in grassy yards, 
and dwarf trees also, must have special care. Wash bo- 
dies of apple trees in spring with strong soap suds. Kill 
off the caterpillars and leaf rollers. Let Fruit trees head 
low—within three or four feet of, and Evergreens from, 
the ground. 

LET EVERYBODY PLANT TREES, 
AND THEN TAKE CARE OF THEM! 

We desire to hear from every purchaser and every 
lot sent out. 

aa Catalogues gratis on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 


F. K. PHOENIX, Proprietor, 
nov Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. 


SHELL LIME 
For Building or Agricultural Purposes, 


FOR SALE IN ANY QUANTITY AT OUR KILNS 


OPPOSITE FORT McHENRY, CANTON, 
OR AT 
No. 3 Exchange Place, Baltimore. 


BOWEN & MEROER. 











A liberal Commission allowed to Merchants 


onorders. Vessels wanted to carry Lime. 
oct-2t 








SAMUEL HUNT, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Saddles, Harness, Trunks, 
&e., &c., &. 
aurly 202 BaLTimorE stT., BALTIMORE. 





CONCORD GRAPE VINES. 
#® TRUE AND PURE. -@Q 





A few thousand, extra fine, one year from cut- 
tings, grown exclusively in open air, and not 
forced by hot bed and steam to enfeeble their fu- 
ture vigor. Terms reasonable for qualtity of 
vines. For prices, &c., address 

DAVID MILLER, 
Green Hill Fruit Farm, 
Formerly Cumberland Nurseries, 
Carlisle, Pa. 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 


We will send a FIFTY-FIVE DOLLAR SEW- 
ING MACHINE, either Wheeler & Wilson, or 
Grover & Baker, to any person sending us before 

the first of January next, the names of 
SIXTEEN NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
with the money ($56) for one year in advance. 

J On and after January 1, 1867, we shall 
require eighteen new subscribers ($63). We 
have sent away as premiums nearly three hun- 
dred of these machines, and they give universal 
satisfaction. Sample copies and circulars sent 
free. Terms, $3.50 a year in advance. 

SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr., & CO., 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 











Pianos and Other; Musical Instruments. 


A LADY, who is an experienced musician, and 
has paid especial attention to the qualities of 
Pianos, Melodeons, and other Musical Instru- 
ments, offers her assistance to those who may 
wish to purchase. She is not the agent of any 
manufacturing establishment, or firm for the sale 
of instruments, and having the whole Baltimore 
market to select from, can ensure the purchaser 
the best instrument to be had for the price he 
proposes to pay. 

Those visiting the city, or sending their orders, 
may, alike, be assured of the best advice and as- 
sistance of one well acquainted with the best in- 
struments offered for sale in Baltimore. 

For further information, inquire of proprietors 
of ‘‘American Farmer.’’ aug-tf 


GEORGE 8. WEST, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
No. 419 PRUNE STREET, 
ct -tf Philadelphia. 








EVON CALVES FOR SALE.—Several thor- 
ough bred Devon Bull and Heifer Calves for 
sale. Apply to THOMAS HOLCOMB, 
New Castle, Delaware. 
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St. Clement’s Hall, 


A CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Gllicatt’s Mills, Macyland, 


TEN MILES FROM BALTIMORE. 








REV. J. AVERY SHEPHERD, - - = - - - - RECTOR, 


—_+0e—__ 


Building and Location.—The Hull is a commodious and beautiful edifice, erected ex- 
pressly for this School. Great attention has been given to its construction. Its ample dining-room, 
its school and class-rooms, dormitories and teachers’ apartments, have been arranged with especial 
care to combine, as far as possible, the conveniences of a school with the comforts of home. It 
is but a few minutes walk from the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, ina region celebrated 
as being one of the most beautiful and healthy in the country. 

The Site, comprising fifteen acres, and commanding an extensive and delightful prospect, was 
selected especially on account of its ample play-grounds, which, while in view from the Hall, are se- 
cluded from public observation, and are admirably adapted to all kinds of summer and winter 
sports for boys, including bathing and skating. 

Course of Studies.—This is designed to be in every respect a First Crass Scuoot. Pu- 
pils will be prepared for admission into any American College, at the same time the common 
branches of an elementary English course will be thoroughly taught. Mathematics, Penmanship, 
Composition and Elocution will receive especial attention, and great care will be taken to render the 
pupilsexpertaccountants. Scientific subjects will be illustrated by demonstrations and experiments. 
Many subjects of importance, on which, as yet, no school books have been prepared, are taught in a 
series of familiar Lectures, by which means, also, the studies of History and of English Literature 
will be greatly facilitated. The elements of Vocal Music will be taught to ail the pupils. Instruc- 
tion in the Modern Languages, Drawing and Instrumental Music, will be given by competent Pro- 
fessors. 

To such young men as may desire to pursue a more extended course, an opportunity will be 
given to prepare for an advanced class in college, or to continue their scientific studies and the ap- 
plication of Mathematics to Civil Engineering, Navigation and Astronomy. 

Teachers.—The Rector has been engaged in the South for more than twenty years, in the 
work of education. He will be aided by Professors and teachers of acknowledged ability and ex- 

ience. 
- Care of Pupils.—The domestic arrangements will be under the charge of Mrs. Shepherd, 
and every effort will be made to surround the pupils with the comfortsof home. They will occupy, 
with their teachers, the same building with the Rector, and be regarded as members of his family. 
Strict attention will be given to their health, exercise and personal habits, and also to the cultivation 
of courteous manners, as a highly essential part of education. Their moral and religious training 
will be made an object of especial care. 

The Religious Exercises of the school will be in accordance with the services of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Reports of the Studies, deportment and progress of the pupils will be regularly sent to 
parents and guardians. 

Requirements.—Pupils will bring towels, napkins and rings, dressing gown and slippers. 
Clothing, and all other articles, must be distinctly marked with the name in full. A neat and ap- 
propriate uniform will be introduced. 

The Session this year (1866) will open by the middle of September, and continue until the 
end of the following June. 





TERMS, 
Per Session of Ten Months—one-half in advance, the remainder Feb. 1. 
Board and Washing, full English course, Classics, Vocal Music and French...... ++350.00. 
Other Modern Languages, Drawing, Instrumental Music, at Professor’s charges. 
Bedding $25, (to be paid but once.) When furnished by the pupil, no charge. 
POW TeNt..c.ccccerccccccccccccccccscccccoceces ecoccccccceece cocccccescceccees tocecececcccccccseses soccseee §=—3.00 
Books and Stationery, if desired, will be furnished at city prices. 
Pupils will be charged from the date of entering until the end of the session in June. 
No deduction will be made on account of absence or withdrawal. 


THERE WILL BE NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
#® List of references appear in July No. of the American Farmer. aug 
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THE FIELD and FIRESIDE. 


(EsTaBLisdeD 1855.) 


A Superb Literary Companion and Sterling Old 
Home Journal. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

BY WILLIAM B. SMITH & CO., 
40 and 42 Fayetteville streeet, Raleigh, N.C. 
Tue Fietp anp Firesipe is elegantly printed 

on beautiful white paper, mammoth sheet, with 

eight large pages. 

Its corps of contributors include nearly all the 
most distinguished authors of the country. 

The Field and Fireside aims to occupy the first 
position as a national weekly paper. Its Criti- 
cisms are prepared with a view to fairness and 
independence. And, above all, it seeks to dis- 
cuss Current Topics with originality, vigor and 
impartiality. 

It contains each week a very carefully compiled 
record of American and Foreign Literary, Art, 
Theatrical and Musical News. 

Politically, it is as silent as the grave. It has 
no political cause to uphold—none to condemn 
——but itis devoted to the interests of the common 
country, and as such seeks to strengthen the ties 
of good feeling between different sections and 
States. 

Its Romances, Stories, Tales, Novelettes, 

Sketches, Criticisms, Reviews, Poems, 
Biographies, Witticisms, Travels, 
Adventures, Essays, &c., &c. 

Are pure, entertaining and instructive in a de- 

gree rarely attained in periodical literature. 

In accordance with the name of the paper a 
special department is devoted to Tue Fietp, 
wherein are given articles, hints and suggestions 
on the practical management of the Farm, the 
Garden, the Orchard, and the Kitchea. 

J The only literary paper in the South that 
has been a success is the Field and Fireside.— 
This is a notable fact. Of the thousands of lite- 
rary enterprises in the South, back through its 
entire history, The Field ‘and Fireside is the only 
successful one/ Itstandsalone! For twelve years 
it has battled triumphantly on. Through finan- 
cial crisis it went on. Through war and desola- 
tion it retained its old undaunted mien and went 
on. And with a steady step it still moves on- 
ward and upward to-day. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
One COpy, ONE YEAT.cereeeee sesoncssseee eceseeee - $5 00 
Five copies, ON€ Year.....cceee eecccees coccccecs 20 00 
Eleven copies, ON€ Year ..e..eee- ee esesescseces - 40 00 


In view of the severe financial crisis now pre- 
vailing in the Southern States we will receive 
subscribers from any of those States for six or 
three months. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LESS THAN A YEAR: 





1 

5 

l it) 

5 ce 
The Field and Fireside is sent by mail to all 

parts of the United States, British Provinces and 

foreign countries, done up in strong wrappers, 

with the utmost punctuality and dispatch. 
Subscriptions, orders, remittances and all other 

communications must be addressed to 

WM. B. SMITH & CO., 


aug 40& 42 Fayetteville st., Raleigh, N.C. 





The Cheapest Paper in the United States, 


Only One Dollar! Try ita Year! 


THE RURAL JOURNAL, 


or the Farm, Garden, Orchard, Workshop, 
Household and Kitchen. 


A good, cheap, and valuable paper for every 
man, woman and boy, in city, village and coun- 
try. Published the first of every month. 

Each number contains a full calendar of Work 
for the Month, Hints, Suggestions and Essays 
upon everything to be performed in and around 
the Farm, Garden, Orchard and Dwelling, etc. 


TERMS. 
One copy, ONE Year .ereeeeee eee ccccce cocccccccccs $1.00 
Six copies, OME YEAT..ceee cccccs cesses cevces cecces 5.00 
Thirteen copies, ONE VEAL. o.seee vevess cocceccccess 10.00 
Address WM. B. SMITH & CO., 


Publishers and Proprietors, 
sp.tf. 40 and 42 Fayetteville st., Raleigh, N.C. 


NEW BRUNSWICK OATS, 


We offer a limised supply of this valuable Oat, 
for which we are now receiving orders. It is 
white, large, remarkably heavy, weighing 44 to 
45 pounds per bushel; straw bright, clean and 
stout, carrying the grain up well, and the yield 
50 to 100 per cent. more, per acre than the com- 
mon White Oats, on same soil and with same 
culture, 

Descriptive circular, with price, on application. 
EDW. J. EVANS & CO., 

York, Pennsylvania. 








dec-4t 





WILLIAM WILKENS. H. H. GRAUE. 


WILLIAM WILKENS & Co., 
STEAM 


Curled Hair and Bristle 
Manufacturers. 


DEALERS IN 


HAIR-CLOTH, DAMASK, PLUSH AND UP- 
HOLSTERERS AND CABINET AND 
COACHMAKER’S MATERIALS 
IN GENERAL. 


Corner of Pratt and Charles sts., Baltimore, 
and 217 Pearl st., New York. 


The highest price paid for HOG HAIR, HORSE 
and CATTLE TAILS. july-tf 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


sep-t 170 Front street, New York. 
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Baltimore and Ohio 


Railroad and Connections 
SOUTHERN 
FAST FREIGHT LINE, 


BALTIMORE 
SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 


WITH CONNECTIONS. 


All Rail and No Water Risk. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 
Between Baltimore and Lynchburg. 


GOODS TRANSPORTED 
TO LYNCHBURG IN ONE DAY VIA THE 
ORANGE AND ALEXANDRIA RAIL- 
RUAD AND IMMEDIATELY 
FORWARDED BY THE 


Virginia and Tennessee 
Railroad, 


TO ALL POINTS SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS IS THE CNLY ROUTE AFFORD- 
ING SUCH FACILITIES. 


The Baltimore and Ohio, 
Washington, A. and G., | 
Orange and Alexandria, 
Virginia and Tennessee, 
East Tennessee and Virginia 
East Tennessee and Georgia, 
And the Memphis and Charleston, 
With other Railroad Companies 
INTERESTED, 


Have made arrangements to forward Freight, 
give through receipts, and issue bills of 
lading to certain Stations on this 
Railway designated T. S. or 
Through Stations. 


Freight for any INTERMEDIATE STATION 
on this Line, from Baltimore to Memphis, will 
be received at Camden Station, Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and forwarded to its destination 
at rates not exceeding those charged to the next 
through station beyond, and freight for any con- 
necting road will be received in like manner, and 
delivered at the proper place to be forwarded to 
its destination. Inall cases freight to be shipped 
should be in good order, properly packed, and 
marked with the full name of the consignee as 
well as the Railroad Station to which consigned, 
with the gross weight plainly marked thereon 
and subject to usual Railroad conditions and re- 
quirements. (Powder received on Thursdays 
only at Mount Clare Station, Baltimore. 

THROUGH FREIGHT, to be SHIPPED EAST, 
will be received at any regular Station on this 
Railway and forwarded at same Rates. 

THROUGH RECEIPTS given for Tobacco to 
all points West and Norhwest via Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. 


THE BALTIMORE, VIRGINIA, AND TEN- 
nov, NESSEE RAILWAY, 





WHY AND BECAUSE. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
FRUIT CULTURE, 


CHARLES R. BAKER, 


’ Of the Dorchester Nurseries. 


1 VOL. 8 VO. ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $4. 











The publishers have the pleasure to announce a new 
edition of this elegant and popular work, which, accord- 
ing to the expressed judgment of candid and unbiassed 
critics in England and America, evinces the most exten- 
sive research, observation and experience; and which 
has also excited the fears of rivals. 


Question 1. Why were communications made, both 
verbal and written, forestalling judgment against this 
book before its publication ? 


ANSWER. Because ‘it is a reliable guide in all cases of 
doubt and difficulty."—. Y. Herald ; and “ is an evi- 
dent improvement on such works, as ‘ Barry’s Fruit 
Garden,’ and ‘ Downing’s Fruits of America.’ ’’—A Phil- 
adelphia Horticulturist. 


Ques. 2. Why did a journalist embody the substance of 
these communications in an unfavorable notice, put in 
type before the volume was issued ? 


Ans. Because it “is finding good approval in our 
State.”"—California Farmer ; ‘‘does not mention the 
‘Magazine of Horticulture,’ ‘the Horticulturist,’ nor ‘the 
Gardener’s Monthly,’’’—Hovey’s Magazine; and con- 
tains ‘“‘a larger amount of usetul information that any 
other treatise we have met ”—Portland Press. 


Ques. 3. Why did an editor and nurseryman swear 
that he would *‘ write such a slashing n tice as would 
kill the book ? 


Ans. Because it ‘goes to the root of the matter.”— 
Chicago Journal ; ‘‘ explains the details of this fine art.” 
Worcester Spy ; *‘ bears evidence of extensive reading 
and research ’—Rural New Yorker; ‘is a practical 
and well-written manuel.”—N. Y¥. Post; and “no po- 
mologist should be withoutit.”’—Boston Transcript. 


Ques. 4. Why were large sums offered for its suppres- 
sion ? 


Ans. Because “ the book cannot otherwise than prove 
invaluable.” — Cincinnati Journal of Commerce. 


For sale by all booksellers, or, sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of $4. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Halsted Bros. & Putnam, 


PRODUCE 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
68 PEARL STREET, 
New York, 





Receive and sell PRODUCE, of att kinds, on 
the most favorable terms. 
We send our Weekly Price Current, to all con- 
signors ; also a marking plate, free of expense. 
Send for them. 
Our Morro: 


jy-tf ‘Quick sales and prompt returns,’”’ 
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Special Masonic Notice. 





PUBLISHING MONTHLY, AT $1 PER AN- 
NUM, OR 10 CENTS A NUMBER, 


THE 
Masonic Eclectic Magazine. 
JOHN W. SIMONS, P. G. M. 
State of New York, Editor. 


The ECLECTIC has a BUSINESS DIRECTO- 
RY and an ILLUSTRATED MASONIC DIC- 
TIONARY attached, thus rendering it the most 
Iustruccive, Useful, and Cheapest Masonic Pub- 
lication in the United States. 


Published at 432 BROOME STREET, N. Y., 
BY THE 


Masonic Publishing and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Vou. I., containing 600 pages of reading mat- 
ter and upward of 100 Illustrations, can at all 
times be obtained. 

Agents wanted; current number sent on ap- 


plication. 


nov. J. L. WHITE, General Agent. 





The most Reliable and Cheapest Work 
ON 


MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE 
NOW PUBLISHED. 


A FAMILIAR TREATISE 


ON THE 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


OF 


MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 


BY JOHN W. SIMONS, 
PAST GRAND MASTER OF NEW YORK. 


me 


PRICE $1.50. 


nov 





MASONIC 


Publishing and Manufacturing 
COMPANY. 
432 Broome Street, New York. 


RESPECTFULLY INFORM THE FRATERNITY THAT THEY 
ARE PREPARED TO SUPPLY EVERY KIND OF 
BLANK BOOKS, 
RECEIPT BOOKS, 
PRESENTATION BIBLES, 
PROPOSITION BOOKS, 
REGISTER BOOKS, 
SIGNATURE BOOKS, 
QUESTION BOOKS FOR COMMANDERIES, 
BLACK BOOKS, 
VISITORS’ BOOKS, 
DRAFT BOOKS, 
MUSIC BOOKS, 


BY-LAWS PRINTED. 
Diplomas for Lodge, Chapter, Coun- 
cil and Commandery, 

Printed on Parchment, Piate and Bank Note 
Papers, in Tucks, Cloth Cases, Colored 
and for Framing. 


DIMITS FOR LODGE AND CHAPTER. 





Lodges, Chapters, Councils and 
Commanderies 
SUPPLIED WITH 
FURNITURE, CLOTHING, BANNERS, 
JEWELS, SEALS, WORKING 
TOOLS, SWORDS, &c. 





Columns representing Wisdom, 
Strength and Beauty, Unity, 
Peace and Plenty. 

Bmblematic Certificates for Honorary Members. 





EVERY ARTICLE USED IK TRE 
LODGE, CHAPTER, 
COUNCIL, COMMANDERY, 
AND CONSISTORY, 
Furnished at short notice and on reasonable terms. 





Sashes, Collars, Aprons and Jewels, 
CORRECTLY MADE FOR THE DEGREES OF THE 
ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE. 

Ode Cards, Ode Books, 
Works on Masonic Law, 
Ethics, History, 
Lectures, Work, Ete. 
az” Old and Rare Masonic Books Bought and Sold 
nov 








| 
| 
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PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL. 


These UNRIVALLED Portable Grist Mills have for many 
years been in constant use by Farmers, Planters, Stock 
Feeders, and others, throughout the United States, South 
America, Cuba, Texas, California, &c., and for simplicity, 
durability and effectiveness, has no superior. These Mills 
are adapted to one or two horse railway power, or two or 
four horse lever power, or gin, steam or water power, and 
will grind Corn, Rye, Oats, Wheat, &c., fine or coarse, as 
may be desired, from 5 to 20 bushels per hour, according to 
degree of fineness required and power applied. The grind- 
ing surfaces are made of Chilled Iron, and are of the most 
durable character. The grinding parts of the Mill can be 
replaced at a small expense. 


Price—with Sieve arranged for sifting Corn Meal for family 
WG, WP MNTRE BRINIG vse sec sicsccicecaceseccascenescouss $50 

«« with Bolting Machine attached, for making family 
Flour, and the Sieve arrangement for making Corn 


WR cca cicaies dssicsaontastadessacaniesiacien ee 75 SSS 
LARGE HAND MILL GEARED.......00.s0000 $22. SAKE 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


RAILWAY AND SWEEP HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS, CIR- 
CULAR SAW MILLS, FEED CUTTERS, SHELLERS, &c. 


Send for Catulogue and address 


sep-3t ; WM. L. BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The School of the Good Shepherd. 


This is a Christian School for Young Ladies, under the care of the Sis- 
terhood of the Good Shepherd, connected with St. Luke’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore. 

It aims to supply the want, so deeply felt, of a School conducted on 
Christian principles, where religious and secular training may go hand in 
hand. “ 
The next Scholastic Year will commence on Wepnespay, September 
12th, 1866. 

The Sisters can receive ten Pupils into their house as boarders. As the 
number is limited, early application should be made by parents who may wish 
to secure places for their children. 

Turms :—$300 for the Scholastic Year. 

Circulars may be obtained from, and application may be made to, 


SISTER CATHARINE, Sister’s House, 
No. 2 Waverly Terrace, Franklin Square, Baltimore. 


CHAS. W. RANKIN, 
RECTOR OF ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, BALTIMORE. july 




















== 
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FARMERS AND PLANTERS’ 


BUSINESS AGENCY. 


EDWIN A. LEWIS, Proprietor. 


FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
Guanoes, Super-Phosphates, Bone Dust and Other 
Fertilizers, Machinery, Farm Implements, 
Fruit Trees, Seeds, 
And other articles required by Planters and Farmers. 











The undersigned will, in addition to his own judgment, have the benefit of the experience of 
the proprietors of ‘‘The American Farmer,’’ both of whom are practical agriculturists, and whose 
familiarity with the Baltimore market, will enable them to give the best advice, derived from expe- 


rience. 
Having no personal interest whatever in any FERTILIZER, MACHINE, OR IMPLEMENT, he 


is enabled to make unbiased selection, and will purchase from such sources only as are believed to 


be entirely reliable. 





Bas See Editorial Notice in August Number ‘‘ American Farmer.’’ 





My arrangements with Manufacturers and Dealers, are such that I can furnish any article of 


Fertilizers, Implements, or Trees, 
¥<=> Without Charge of Commission to the Purchaser. —s>Gy 





Ras Purchases made for cash only, and orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, 


LANDS BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
Consignments of Produce solicited. 


ADDRESS: BDWIN A. LEwIis, 
*“* American Farmer” Office, 
No. 52 South Gay Street, 
BALTIMORE. 





july-6m 
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ESTABLISHED 1819. 


The American Farmer, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
Agriculture, Horticulture & Rural Affairs, 
PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


“= The Oldest Agricultural Publication in the United States. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Contains thirty-two octavo pages, original and selected reading matter; each number covered, bound 
and trimmed; is edited by 


A PRACTICAL FARMER, 


Familiar with the practice of 


THE GRAIN and TOBACCO GROWING REGION, 


And has ample monthly notes of work 


On the Farm, and in the Vegetable, Fruit and Flower Garden, 


And a great deal of useful matter on all the varied interests of Agriculture, 
besides the advertising pages, showing where the best articles 
of their respective kind can be found. 


Price $2 a Year,in Advance. Mail at our Risk. 
ADDRESS, 
WORTHINGTON & LEWIS, 


AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 
No. 52 South Gay street, Baltimore. 


~~ 


RATES OF ADVERTISING—TERMS CASH. 


Eight lines of small type constitute a square. 





ONE MONTH. THREE MONTHS. SIX MONTHS. ONE YEAR. 

One Square.s.....00 Decvececnense $2.00 $5.00 $10.00 $15.00 
Half page 15,00 35.00 60.00 110.00 
60.00 110.00 200.00 
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HAY AND STRAW CUTTER. 
YATTAIONd MAWOS LNALVd 


The above cut represents the PATENT SCREW PROPELLER HAY 
AND STRAW CUTTER: The Cylindrical Straw Cutter, although in- 
vented over thirty years ago, still retains its high reputation.for efficacy 
and durability. 

With the present feed roller (screw or spiral) the article is greatly im- 
roved, and rendered more simple. Axt efforts of inventors that have 
be made, i in Evropg or in the Unrrep States, towards improving or. in- 
venting Srraw Currsrs, have failed to produce a macinas of equal perfeo- 

tion as our Patent Propeller. 

We could (if necessary) produce thousands. of oartifieates from, our 
Southern and Southwestern farmers and planters, to show that the Pro- 
peller is undoubtedly the most perfect cutter they had ever used. Andof j 
late years, wherever our Propeller has been introduced in the Western or. ‘} 
e orthern markets, they have always been sought after by the intelligent’ ~ 
armer. ; 

We make five sizes of the above cutter, viz:—8-inch, 9-inch, 11-ineh , 
13-inch, and 15-inch. 

We also make an 8-inch with three knives, at a charge of $2 additional 
over the two-knife cutter of the same size. eae 

The three first sizes are operated by hand, and the two large ie by . | 
horse power. 

- We also make four sizes of our PATENT M ASTICATOR, which is con- 
sidlersé the best machine of the kind in this couatry. 


R. SINCLAIR & CO., , 
58, 60 and 62 LIGHT STREBT, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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apace ‘Nurseries, 
ONE MILE SOUTE OF BALTIMORE, 


Office, 46 and 48 LIGHT STREET, 


Offers for this coming Fall and Spring planting, at the very lowest prices, (send for a 
Priced Catalogue, ) 


15 000 Dwarf and Standard Pear Trees, 
15,000 PEACH AND OTHER FRUIT TREES, 
20,000 Grape Vines, 


All kinds, thirty varieties in bearing, including all the new kinds. 


= ORNAMENTAL AND EVERGREEN TREES, t 
SMALL FRUIT, &c., &c. 
2Z’ Come and see for yourselves. Address, 


‘iis R. CROMWELL, 46 Light street, Baltimore. 


THE GREAT BONE FERTILIZER FOR 
SOUTHERN LANDS. 


BAUGH’S 
RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 


53 per cent. PaospHATE oF Liz. 
4.05 per cent. AMMONIA. 


It should be borne in mind that the Phosphate of Lime in this article, being obtained exelusively 
from Raw Bones and a true Bird Guano, there is no portion of it inoperative, as in the case of Super- 





Containing | 


Phosphates made from Mineral Guanos, but, being entirely soluble in the soil, continues-to impart ile at 


Fertilizing qualities to the crops for years. 

It is guaranteed to be more beneficial to the soil than Peruvian Guano, for while it has sufficient 
Ammonia to push forward the crop, it has no excess of it, as Peruvian Guano has, and therefore does; 
not over-stimulate the land, but continues to impart its fertilizing qualities for years. = 

The remarkable success which has attended its use in Maryland, and parts of Virginia, isa suf 
cient. ee to induce those who have not tried it, to do so. 

price in Baltimore is uniform with the manufacturer’s prices—and it can be obtained at 


sean meee Sper at ommyereee from — depiote corona bint: OF 





